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READERS WRITE 





Of Osgood the Duck 

Reading in PATHFINDER of Oct. 30 
of the senior “partner of Henson and 
Browning, Washington florists, I am 
pleased to know that Osgood upholds the 
dignity of the family. I never knew an 
Osgood who did not do what he wanted 

to do when he wanted to doit... 
James M. Osgood 


Merriweather, Mich. 





“Peculiar Position” 

Your article, “Blue Laws,” in PATH- 
FINDER for August 28 refers to .. . the 
Seventh Day Adventists’ “peculiar posi- 
tion” in insisting, .. . although they are 
bone dry as a church, that Sunday Blue 
laws forbidding sale of liquor be re- 
pealed . . . This is, as you say, a peculiar 
position, but not an inconsistent one in 
the least. The first deviation from the 
American principle of separation of 
church and state is to be fought, whether 
it appear evil or good .. . This, you will 
find, is the basis on which the Seventh 
Day Adventists fight even the smallest 
thing which hints of abridgement of our 
liberties, and is not a toleration of liquor 
in any form. 

Mrs. William Hackleman 
Springfield, Ohio 


Autos and Leather 

The writer, one of your subscribers, no- 
ticed in your October 30 issue a statement 
that 46 per cent of the leather manufac- 
tured in the United States is used by the 
automobile industry. 

I drive 4 1934 Pontiac, and after a very 
careful inspection fail to find a single 
piece of genuine leather. Therefore, I 
would appreciate it if you would tell me 
where genuine leather is used in the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Louis J. Harmon 
Peabody, Mass. 


[PATHFINDER omitted a word which made its 
statement concerning autos and leather obviously in- 
correct. The sentence should have read ‘‘46 per cent 
of ail upholstery leather.” Upholstery leather, as Mr. 

Harmon knows, is quite another Le | than genuine 
leather. @ very — the nuine 
leather manufactured in mited Ootates Ss used 
in aytomobiles, the majority of mit af of course, 
to the boot and shoe industry.—Ed 


“Nothing Is Perfect” 

“Readers Write” is getting to be mostly 
heckling and finding every little fault 
with PATHFINDER’s editor—picking him 
up on every pretext. Readers should 
think, once in a while, that finding fault 
with others is the fault of the world. The 
fault-finding class is a big one. Every 
human being on the face of the globe be- 
longs to it, including myself ... Let us 
remember that “nothing is perfect”—not 
even the least and smallest in nature is 
perfect—nor can or should it be... 

Edward Anderson 
Denver, Colo. 
Seminoles in Mexico 

In PATHFINDER for Oct. 23, your ex- 
cellent magazine . .. related the story of 
a delegation of Seminole Indians which 
has gone to Mexico, upon invitation of 
President Cardenas, to colonize . . . In- 
teresting facts behind this fruitless move- 
ment are first, that the idea was first in- 
spired by Commissioner John Collier of 
the Indian Bureau, who employed Dr. 
Moses Saenz, a Mexican official, to de- 
vise a plan for the organization and con- 
duct of Indian schools; and second, that 
the Commissioner * expressed the hope 
that Indian schools in the United States 


might be like thése of Mexico, and advised 
us Indians that down there the Indians 
had “recaptured their lands and are tak- 
ing over control of the Government.” 
However, when the Seminoles arrived in 
Mexico, they were thoroughly disgusted 
with political conditions and returned to 
engage in a fight against the Government 
policy of eliminating religious instruction 
from the Indian schools and the introduc- 
tion of Communism, even to the extreme 
of using the Russian primer as a textbook 
in the Cherokee School of North Caro- 
|” re 

Joseph Bruner 
President, 
The American Indian Federation, 
Sapulpa, Okla. 


(To Mr. Bruner’s “interesting facts,’” Commissioner 
Collier of the Bureau of Indian Affairs counters with 
a charge of inaccuracy. Elimination of religious in- 
struction, introduction of Communism, and use of a 
Russian primer in U. 8S. Indian schools, as charged 
by Mr. Bruner, are no part of Government policy, ac- 
cording to Mr. Collier. Dr. Saenz is a distinguished 
education expert, with wide experience in the U. 8S. 
and South America; he acts in an advisory capacity 
to Mr. Collier’s office.—Ed.] 


Communism—To Be Feared? 

No one need fear a Communist state, 
for a Communist state can only create, 
invent and discover. There will be no 
need of laws to govern, it cannot carry 
on a war, or even have need of a police 
force. Whenever it does these things, it is 
no longer a Communist state, but reverts 
to a dictatorship of the workers endeavor- 
ing to establish a Communist state. The 
greater reversion would be to Fascism or 
Nazism, trying to prevent Communism, 
and to Capitalistic Democracy, monarchy 
or some such barbarism—wherein the 
strong and ignorant would again domi- 
nate the weak and wise. 

F. S. Lowe 
Tucson, Ariz. 


New Deal vs. Opponents 

In PATHFINDER for Oct. 30, your edi- 
torial “Too Bad if True” includes this 
sentence: “Even the most ardent New 
Dealer will admit that enlightened oppo- 
sition is a thing greatly to be desired in 
any democracy -’ The New Dealers 
admit nothing. They introduce bills that 
are detrimental to democracy and rush 
them through before the people have time 
to think. They crush opposition wher- 
ever found, and by any or all means 
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available. Every person who is so bold 
as to even say that they might be wrong 
is branded as a traitor. 

Joe E. Smith 
Lynville, Tenn. 


On a Cotton Holiday 

In’ considering what to do with a sur- 
plus of 23,000,000 bales of cotton, why 
don’t we take a cotton holiday? Why 
should we force 56,000,000 paupers to 
continue to produce something they can 
get nothing out of? Think of them, and 
of a Government $36,000,000,000 in the 
hole, and of continuing to fool with some- 
thing that’s getting worse and worse all 
the time. It looks like downright foolish- 
ness to me. 

S. H. Bradley 

Tyler, Texas 


Germany and Czechoslovakia 

I’ve just read, in PATHFINDER for No- 
vember 6 under In Other Lands, “Nazis: 
Frontier Aims,” about the incident that 
occurred at Teplice Sanov. You state that 
it was once a German village. I wonder 
where you got that information. If you 
check up, you’ll learn that it is wrong— 
and also that nopart of Czechoslovakia be- 
longed to Germany before the World war. 
F. J. Smrz 

Leigh, Neb. 


(Neither Teplice Sanov nor any other part of 
Czechoslovakia belonged to Germany before the World 
war. However, Teplice Sanov did belo to German- 
speaking Austria and formerly to the rmanic sec- 
tion of the Holy Roman Empire. Thus the Nazis 
under the pan-German doctrine which would unite al) 
German-speaking and German-bl d peoples to the 
Fatherland, now claim the Czechoslovakian village as 
rightfully theirs.—Ed.] 


A Visit Encouraged 
My husband and I certainly did enjoy 


the article on Gutzon Borglum in PATH- 
FINDER for Oct. 16. It was our pleasure 


to meet Mr. Borglum this summer and 


also to enjoy three hours at the Rush- 
more Memorial. It is the most wonder- 
ful- piece of work we ever saw. Hope 
some of your readers will make the 
trip to see it. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Mirtz 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


World “Bankruptcy” 

Is it not a fact that the entire world is 
in bankruptcy, or near bankruptcy? That 
treaties and obligations between nations 
are of no force and that repudiation is 
now a national policy and fast becoming 
a personal one? If a condition of chaos 
does not exist in the world today, what 
would bring that condition about? Is our 
confusion a mark of our so-called civ- 
ilization? Is it not a fact that the gov- 
ernments of today or all governments 
are colossal failures? That the cry of the 
people for equity and justice is answered 
by some fantastic social experiment which 
puts an intolerable financial burden on 
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l9Q40— 
Guesswork Clouds 


AST week the Republican party 
_4 was hunting for 100 men. The 
search represented compromise, it rep- 
resented hope and it represented fear. 
The compromise was hammered out 
during an unharmonious special ses- 
sion of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in Chicago. In response to loud 
ind persistent demands that the G, O. 
P. “do something,” the committeemen 
had gathered to consider a plan put 
forward principally by their chairman, 
John D. M. Hamilton, and ex-President 
Herbert Hoover. The plan was to call 
an extraordinary conference of “rep- 
resentative Republicans” next year to 
draft a program of principles. 
COMPROMISE: According to observ- 








Hoover Put Forward @ Plat «+> 


ers, this scheme had the support of 85 
per cent of the Republicans whe 
streamed into Chicago two weeks ago. 
lt also had the undying opposition of 
ost of the party’s office-holders and 
leading figures. Some, like Repre- 
sentative Joseph W. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts, chairman of the G. O. P. 
Congressional Campaign Committee, 
feared it would commit next year’s 
candidates to policies conflicting with 
their local issues. Others, like Senator 
William E. Borah of Idaho, were con- 
need that a special convention would 
represent not the rank-and-file opinion 
of the party but that of its already 
repudiated old-guard leaders. They 
arned against the plan. Still others, 
‘ike Alf M. Landon, fought what seem- 
ed to them Hoover’s efforts to snatch 
‘he reins of party control. 
In the end, the combination of these 


Over a Million Weekly 


an Important Political Year 


objections triumphed over the wishes 
of a majority of the committee. In 
place of a conference, the meeting in- 
structed its executive committee to 
name a Program Committee of 100. 
The 100 will confer with Republicans 
of all shades, draw up a program of 
principles and refer it to the National 
Committee, presumably early next 
year. Then the committee will again 
decide whether a special conference 
should be called to adopt the program. 

In this decision, different Repub- 
licans saw different hopes. The Lan- 
don group hoped the compromise had 
effectually killed all chance of a 
Hoover-led G. O. P. The Hoover- 
Hamilton clique still hoped to hold a 





But Martin Feared It... 


special convention after the program 
had been drawn up. Republicans 
everywhere hoped the chosen 100 
would bring forth a new lease of life 
for their party. 

Behind-the special meeting of the 
National Committee, however, and be- 
hind its plans for action was a more 
potent force than hope. Both were 
clearly motivated by fear. Never be- 
fore in American political history had 
any party begun its campaign so far in 
advance of a presidential election year. 

In 1919, Will Hays, then chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, 
named a policy committee of 160 to 
report to the 1920 national convention. 
Likewise, in 1931, Democratic chair- 
man John J. Raskob assembled his 
national committee in extraordinary 
session in Washington, D.C. But both 
these efforts came within a year or so 
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of an actual Presidential election. The 
current G. O. P. activity is starting 
three years before the nation goes to 
the polls to choose a chief executive. 
The reason seems to be that the party, 
at the lowest ebb in its history, knows 
that in the next three years it will 
in all probability be reborn or die 
forever. 

1938: “If there is going to be any 
future for the Republican party,” said 
Martin in Chicago, “it must rest with 
the next election to Congress.” 

Three successive Democratic land- 
slides, each burying scores of Repub- 
lican candidates under an avalanche 
of ballots, have sliced away G. O. P. 
representation in both houses of Con- 
gress to the barest minimums, Of the 
96 Senators coming to Washington 
this week, 76 are Democrats and only 
16 are Republicans. The House con- 
tains 328 Democrats to 90 Republicans. 

A minority party stands or falls by 
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And Borah Warned Against It 


its Congressional record, If a party 
has not enough legislators to forge 
that record, it cannot live. Not only 
have their slim numbers hidden Re- 
publican lawmakers behind a cloud 
of New Deal activity since 1933—the 
minority itself deliberately chose a 
role of obscurity. This strategy won 
some of its desired effect by giving 
Democrats plenty of chance to scrap 
among themselves, but many Republi- 
cans are now beginning to doubt its 
wisdom. They suspect that the “pol- 
icy of silence” also detracted from the 
G. O. P.’s importance in the public 
mind, 

For these reasons, Republicans must 
strain every resource to hammer a 
dent into the New Deal majorities in 
1938. The entire House comes up for 
election. In the Senate, 28 Democrats 
and 4 Republicans are approaching the 
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ends of their terms. How many can- 
didates will ride into these vacancies 
under the G. O. P. banner next No- 
vember is, of course, absolutely un- 
predictable. Republicans have no 
hope, however, of swinging a majority 
in either house. In the Senate, such 
a feat would be mathematically im- 
possible. In the House, it would mean 
defeating more than 100 Democrats 
while holding the present represen- 
tation of 90 Republicans intact. 

The most reasonable claims from 
the G. O. P. camp put the increase in 
membership after 1938 at about 75 
seats in both houses. This success, 
Republicans feel, would help to start 
a bandwagon rolling for the next pres- 
idential election. 

1940: The possibilities for guess- 
work about the political scene of 1940 
are almost boundless. Out of the 
maelstrom of depression has swirled 
a hodge-podge of contradictions in 
men and issues which the most astute 
observer could not hope to untangle. 
The very terms—conservative, liberal, 
states-rights, security—which a dec- 
ade ago seemed so changeless have as- 
sumed new meanings and new inter- 
pretations. 

The year 1940 might see a clear-cut 
fight between Republicans and Demo- 
crats over the issue of economic se- 
curity versus personal liberty. It 
might see no Republicans or Demo- 
crats at-all, but “constitutional con- 
servatives” and “liberal progressives,” 
each compounded from the remnants 
of the old parties. The year 1940 
might see all four of these parties, or 
it might see only three of them. Three 
years from now might see a national 
labor party, rising on the foundation 
of the American Labor Party which 
turned in 480,000 votes in New York 
City two weeks ago, holding the bal- 
ance of power throughout the nation. 
In short, 1940 might see almost any- 
thing at all. 

MEN: Whatever happens, however, 
the American electorate can be cer- 
tain of one thing—the 1940 battle will 
be fought, as always, largely in terms 
of men, Here again trouble awaits 
the G. O, P. 

By and large, the big men in the 
Republican party are still the beaten 
men. Despite Hoover’s disclaimers of 
desire for public office and Landon’s 
reticence on the subject, few doubt 
that both men are now jockeying for 
Jeadership of the party and possibly 
for the 1940 nomination. Most ob- 
servers believed this contest was the 
real motive behind the scrap at Chi- 
cago over the conference scheme. 

Thus the possibility still remains 
that the G. O. P. will entrust its fate 
three years from now either to a man 
beaten on his record or to a man beat- 
en on his promises. But such action 
would meet bitter opposition through- 
out the party. Despite apparently au- 
thentic reports of a virile promotion 
campaign for Hoover now being run 
by his former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, the chances of 
the ex-President -or the ex-nominee 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Toil 


Last week, toiling through a tre- 
mendous quantity of hard work, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt concerned himself 
chiefly with three things—visitors, 
reports and economics. 

VISITORS: Foremost among the 
President’s callers was Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia of New York, who chat- 
ted with Roosevelt by special invita- 
tion when the latter stopped off in 
Manhattan on his way from Hyde 
Park to Washington. Because the 
President refused to take any part, 
pro or con, in the campaign that re- 
cently ended in LaGuardia’s re-elec- 
tion, and because the Mayor is being 
mentioned as a Presidential possibility, 
the meeting evoked plenty of specula- 
tion. No definite informaticn was 
forthcoming, however, about what 
took place between the two executives. 

Arriving in the capital, Roosevelt 
entertained other visitors. Among 
them were Senator James Byrnes of 
South Carolina, who discussed the 
legislative program for the coming 
special session of Congress; seven 
members of the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, which is having trouble set- 
ting minimum wages for that industry; 
end Haitian Foreign Secretary Georges 
Leger, who claimed tbat more than 
1,000 Haitians had been massacred in 
the current border squabble between 
Haiti and the Dominican .Republic 
(PATHFINDER, Nov. 6). 

REPORTS: Leading the flock of gov- 
ernmental reports which will occupy 
plenty of Presidential time between 
now and next year were three con- 
cerning ships. The first came from 
Secretary of the Navy Claude A. Swan- 
son and asked the President to request 
from Congress new funds to give 
America an “adequate” navy and na- 
val personnel. Complaining that “re- 
strictive” legislation was causing dan- 
gerous delays in the naval building 
program, the report urged appropria- 
tion of $50,000,000 for new craft. Hard 
on the heels of the Swanson document 
came the annual report of Admiral 
William D. Leahy, chief of naval opera- 
tions, who claimed that strikes were 
slowing up his program. 

The third ship report, prepared for 
Congress, was that of Maritime Com- 
missioner Joseph P. Kennedy. In his 
600,000 word study, Kennedy called 
the American merchant marine “a very 
sick industry” and predicted that sub- 
sidies of around $25,000,000 a year 
would be required for many years if 
the fleet were to be maintained at a 
decent level (PATHFINDER, July 17). 

ECONOMICS: All week long, the 
President was conferring with govern- 
ment economics experts about the most 
absorbing of his present problems— 
the business recession and what to do 
about it. By the end of the week, four 
chief solutions seemed to have the 


limelight: (1) reviving Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loans to pro- 
vide funds for industrial building, par- 
ticularly in railroading; (2) modifica- 
tion of the corporate surplus profits 
and capital gains taxes, which will 
probably be taken up during the com- 
ing Congressional sessions; (3) use of 
social security reserves to stimulate 
housing (see page 5); (4) encourage- 
ment of private utility companies to 
invest in 2% to 5 billion dollars worth 
of new equipment which they need. 

First steps along these lines came 
with Roosevelt’s promise that the gov- 
ernment might cease competing with 
private utilities (presumably by can- 
celing plans for future power proj- 
ects) if the latter lowered their rates, 
and with announcement of a Federa! 
program to promote privately-financ- 
ed housing. 


Black: Liberals’ Recruit 


For the first time since Hugo L 
Black took an end seat on the Suprenx 
Court bench, attention last week cen- 
tered on how the new Justice would 
line up with the Court, rather than 
upon how the Court would line wy 
against Black in the matter of petitions 
for his removal. There were no sur- 
prises either way. Black joined th« 
firm “liberals.” The Court again waved 
off petitioners seeking to unseat him 

COURT: In two split decisions 
Black joined the three justices mos! 
consistently given to liberal interpre 
tation of the law—Stone, Brandeis and 
Cardozo. 

With conservatives Sutherland, Mc- 
Reynolds and Butler on the losing sid: 
of a 6-3 vote, Justice Brandeis read a 
majority ruling that the State of Iowa 
could tax income from bonds spe 
cifically declared tax-exempt by stat: 
statute. Grounds for the ruling in this 
odd case were that the contested in 
come tax had been enacted after the 
tax-exemption law, and that the Jatter 
law could only have applied to taxes 
existing when the bonds were issued. 

Then, in the first 5-4 decision sinc: 
Black joined the court, the govern- 
ment lost its suit to enforce a tax on 
bonuses given to employes. Suther- 
land, in the majority opinion, declar- 
ed: “A gift is ...a gift.” In thei: 
dissent, Brandeis, Stone, Cardozo and 
Black held that bonuses were taxable. 

Breaking a five-week silence, Black 
spoke his first words from the bench 
by delivering the opinion of a united 
court, The ruling was a victory for 
the New Deal. Upholding the Federa! 
Trade Commission in its fight to en 
force fraud orders against an en 
cyclopedia sales firm, Black declared: 
“The rule of caveat emptor (let th: 
buyer beware) should not be relie: 
upon to reward fraud and deception. 
In 1933, urging Congress to regulat: 
dealings in securities, President Roosce- 
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velt had declared: “This proposal adds 
to the ancient rule of caveat emptor 
the further doctrine of ‘let the seller 
also beware.’ ” 

BLACK: Last week, moves to re- 
move Black from the Supreme Court 
took on a dogged, hang-dog look. The 
charge by Florida oil share brokers 
that he was ineligible to sit in on 
their case (PATHFINDER, Nov. 6) 
was denied a second time. The oil 
men announced that they would con- 
tinue their attack. Somewhat des- 
perately, Albert Levitt, whose suit for 
Black’s removal the Court denied be- 
cause he lacked legal interest, asked 
President Roosevelt to take over the 
suit. The President kept silent. 





Labor: Peace Progress 


When representatives of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization and 
the American Federation of Labor 
broke up their meeting in Washington, 
D. C., two weeks ago, after hurling 
“peace” proposals at each others’ 
heads, negotiations seemed hopelessly 
jammed (PATHFINDER, Nov. 6). 

Last week, after three more days of 
parleying, the conference took-a sec- 
ond recess, and chances of ironing out 
the bitter differences between the two 
organizations seemed considerably 
brighter, 

George M. Harrison, chairman of the 
\. F. of L. delegation, pointed the 
way to progress by describing the sit- 
uation as a “log jam” and suggesting 
that it might be broken if the “logs” 
could be yanked out one by one. C. I. 
O. pulled the first log by indicating 
that it might moderate its demands 
for complete self-government if it re- 
entered the A, F. of L. as a separate 
department. 

Encouraged, the Federation men 
loosened another obstruction by sug- 
gesting that individual conflicts be- 
tween specific C. I, O. and A. F. of L. 
unions might be discussed in sub- 
committees, This was a concession to 
in earlier C. I, O. demand that negotia- 
tions should be carried on by large 
groups in order to insure rank-and- 
file unionists a voice in any final de- 
cisions, 

Highest of all the hurdles to peace 
was the question of what industries 
the Federation should recognize as 

daptable to industrial organization 
by the C, L O. and what industries 
Should be left to craft organizations. 
Charles P. Howard, beak-nosed pres- 
ident of the A. F. of L.’s International 
(ypographical Union and secretary 
of the C. I, O., had the satisfaction of 
earing a plan he had evolved in 1934 
uggested as a means of smoothing 
out this difficulty. 

Howard’s plan caused the original 
split in labor’s ranks when the Feder- 
ation voted it, then refused to put it 
into effect. It names the automotive, 
cement and aluminum industries as 
fields for industrial organization. To 
hese might now be added such 


taass production industries as rubber, 
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and clothing. 


steel 

Poring over this knotty problem, 
the conference finally struck a snag. 
No agreement could be reached on 
how much territory was taken in by 


textiles, soap, 


a single industry. Textiles, for in- 
stance, might inelude simply mill 
workers, or might extend to cotton 
growers, pickers and ginners. Before 
tempers could flare, the session recess- 
ed until November 18, when work was 
to be resumed in Washington. 
Although nothing definite had actu- 
ally been agreed upon, both the ne- 
gotiators and observers felt that dis- 
tinct progress had been made. The 
latter saw three reasons why the mur- 
ky outlook had cleared so suddenly: 
(1) President Roosevelt’s statement to 
a press conference that he had always 
been anxious for peace in labor ranks; 





Howard’s Old Plan Was Revived 
(2) thousands of pleas for peace from 
unionists of both groups; (3)fear that 
if the current business recession turn- 
ed into a depression, a divided house 
of labor might collapse in ruin, 





Social Security Problems 


Two years ago, the New Deal under- 
took to insure American workers old- 
age pensions at 65. Basis of the So- 
cial Security Act is the insurance com- 
pany method of accumulating full, in- 
vested reserves. Many critics have 
found serious flaws in this policy, and 
finally Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman 
of the Social Security Board, took 
steps to consider their objections. 

Last week his 22-man Social Se- 
curity Advisory Council, represent- 
ing labor, employers and the public, 
met in Washington to consider reme- 
dies for the defects cited by Altmeyer. 

FUNDS: Every week, an industrial 
employee making $25 a week pays 25c 
out of his pay check, as a premium on 
his old-age pension policy; his em- 
ployer pays a corresponding 25c, plus 
another 50c unemployment compen- 
sation tax. There are 34,000,000 other 






employes paying out one per cent on 
their salaries, In the first four months 
of this fiscal year, or since July, $215,- 
000,000 in social security taxes has 
gone to the U. S. Treasury, 

There, as with other moneys kept in 
trust for U. S. citizens, like the postal 
savings and civil service retirement 
funds, the Treasury notes the amount 
of incoming money, deposits it in the 
general purse, and puts away in re- 
serve funds the equivalent in special 
notes and bonds. Because the govern- 
ment is operating continually in the 
red, it uses proceeds from social se- 
curity investments to pay expenses. 

RESERVES: The Advisory Council 
first considered criticisms from Sena- 
tor Arthur H. Vandenberg that the 
amassing of full reserves to meet fu- 
ture pension payments was “unsound.” 
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Altmeyer Cited Social Security Defects 


This scheme, he said, would put the 
government in debt for $47,000,000,000 
to premium payers alone by 1980. In- 
Stead he suggested a pay-as-you-go 
policy, with a small contingent re- 
serve of between two and five billions 
to meet emergencies, plus a complete 
divorcement of the program from regu- 
lar Treasury operations. 

Considering the use of reserves al- 
ready built up, the Council contributed 
the notion that Social Security funds, 
might be earmarked for expenditure 
to counteract current industrial slumps 
and layoffs. Philip Murray, vice-pres- 
ident of the C. L. O.’s United Mine 
Workers, suggested that such a spend- 
ing program in the building field would 
have wide, beneficial effects. 

Unable to reach any conclusion on 
the “reserves” problem, the Council 
appointed a committee for further 
study and adjourned until after the 
special session of Congress. Promptly 
afier it did so, the President said that 
he favored the permanent, full re- 
serve over the pay-as-you-go policy, 
and added that when more experience 
indicated a clearer line, Congress 
would undoubtedly conform and sub- 












mit the program to required change. 

Meanwhile, Murray’s proposal, need- 
ing only a presidential order, was ap- 
parently well received. Giving it 
serious thought, the President asked 
for memoranda to determine how the 
social security fund might be used for 
a vast industrial construction and 
housing drive. 


Labor, B-Units, Royalty 


Last week two of the most famous 
people in the world—the Duke of 
Windsor and his American bride—had 
changed their minds about a trip to 
the United States (see page 8). Chief- 
ly responsible was a stubby, grizzled 
little Franco-American who less than 
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tan. There, and in subsequent manual 
jobs, he developed the efficiency sys- 
tem for measuring human labor that 
has made his name hated by work- 
ingmen everywhere. 

The Bedaux System, complex in 
action, is simple in essence. Experts 
watch industrial operations and de- 
termine how long it takéS an “aver- 
age” worker to perform a certain job. 
If it takes 60 minutes—or, as Bedaux- 
ites prefer to call them, B-units—those 
laborers who complete the job in less 
time get more money, while those who 
are slower still receive the original 
basic rate of pay. The system affects 
perhaps 1,000,000 men in about 1,000 
American factories. 

Bedaux claims his system is not a 





30 years ago was digging dirt under 
the East River in New York City. 

First faint mdications of a hitch in 
the Windsors’ plan came two weeks 
ago when the Baltimore Federation of 
Labor blasted the Windsors’ proposed 
“slumming party.” The labor group 
cited as objections the Duke’s “senti- 
mental” and “uninformed” attitude on 
social questions and his recent con- 
ducted tour of Nazi Germany.t The 
same protests were made by other 
labor organizations. But the chief 
grievance of all the workers’ organi- 
zations was the ex-King’s choice of a 
manager for his American visit. 

That job had fallen to 50-year-old 
Charles .E. Bedaux. Scion of a bour- 
geois French family, Bedaux came to 
America before the World war with 
$25 in his pocket. His first job was 
with the “sandhogs” tunneling under 
the river from Brooklyn to Manhat- 


+ The B. F. of L., apparently disturbed by the up- 
roar its resolution had caused, later backed water 
rapidly by claiming that its objection had not con- 
cerned the Windsors themselves. Some saw a con- 
nection between_this reversal and A. F. of L. presi- 
dent William Green’s statement that labor would 
extend ‘“‘a sincere and hearty welcome’’ to the Duke 
and Duchess, since the Bedaux link had been broken. 
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The Windsors (1.) Changed Their Minds and the Bedaux Social Triumph Collapsed 


“stretch-out” and does not put undue 
pressure on labor, since it theoretical- 
ly involves no penalties for slow work. 
But workers point out that men not 
meeting a set standard of perform- 
ance are always in danger of losing 
their jobs, and that foremen, who also 
get bonuses under the system, some- 
times drive their labor unmercifully 
to make sure the standard is met. 
Whatever its effect on labor, the 
B-unit plan made Bedaux a very rich 
man. For some years, he and his 
second wife, the former Fern Lombard 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., have amused 
themselves by taking extravagant 
hunting and exploring trips in com- 
pany with dozens of friends. Social- 
ly ambitious, the Bedaux made a real 
killing when they rushed from New 
York to France last spring to open 
their huge 16th century Chateau de 
Cande for the wedding of the Duke and 
Wallis Simpson. The two couples had 
never met until that time, but were 
introduced by mutual acquaintances, 
This social triumph of the Bedaux 
was growing brighter and brighter 
when the climax collapsed in a most 
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ironical fashion. The B-unit had put 
its inventor in a position to hobnob 
with an ex-King. Yet, last week, or- 
ganized labor had wrecked a Bedaux- 
sponsored Windsor visit by its violent 
cbjections to—the B-unit. 


Mrs. Hahn Convicted 


“Arsenic: Of all substances, .. . 
that which has most frequently occa- 
sioned death by poisoning, both by 
accident and design ... As it has little 
taste and no color, it is easily mixed 
with food for homicidal purposes. . .” 

Encyclopedia Brittanica 





In Cincinnati last week, as a jury of 
11 women and one man decreed a sen- 
tence of death, Mrs. Anna Marie Filser 
Hahn, 31-year-old, Bavarian-born 
mother, was convicted of using that 
information, plus arsenic, to murder 
at least_one person. Evidence which 
appeared during her 26-day trial seem- 
ed to police to bear out their suspicion 
that the blue-eyed, plumpish blonde 
might have done the same to 13 more 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 28). 

Mrs. Hahn’s motive was money, her 
defense coincidence. No coincidence 
could have been more complete. Start- 
ing with the larceny complaint of a 
hotel keeper at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., where she left George Oben- 

“doerfer, her 67-year-old traveling com- 
panion, dying of arsenic poisoning, 
Cincinnati police quickly linked her to 
four arsenic deaths. 

In each case, the victim was an 
elderly citizen of Cincinnati’s German- 
American “across the Rhine” section. 
The victim had invariably lived alone, 
had a modest bank account, had been 
cared for and fed by Mrs. Hahn, and 
later died. Each one had willed or 
loaned her money. To that, police 
added evidence that she had forged 13 
prescriptions for arsenic, some of 
which had been found in her home. 

Mrs. Hahn’s conviction was for the 
murder of Jacob Wagner, 78-year-old 
retired gardener, whose death on June 
3 was found due to arsenic. His will, 
which the state had contended was 
forged, left his meager property to 
“my niece, Anna Hahn.” The jury, 
which saw exhibits of the dead man’s 
vital organs, heard lengthy testimony 
of poison experts, and learned that 
Mrs. Hahn was an admitted check- 
forger, deliberated for two and a 
half hours. “Judge Charles S. Bell 
thanked the jurors for a verdict “four- 
square with the circumstances.” 


AMERICANA 


Snooze: Chicago police were amaz- 
ed when they found Steve Knobs 
asleep on a steel platform 30 feet abov« 
the sidewalk with elevated trains 
roaring by three feet above his nose 
Firemen clattered up and lifted Knobs 
to the ground, but he kept on sleeping 
Police finally woke him in jail and 
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asked how he had reached his perch. 
“I dunno,” yawned Knobs and dozed 
off again. 

Too Platonic: Rehearsing a college 
musical comedy, Rosalee Richer of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
wrenched herself away from the lead- 
ing man as he kissed her. Threaten- 
ing to quit the show, she complained 
that the hero “wouldn’t take his kiss- 
ing seriously.” 

Detectives: At Cornwall, N. Y., the 
Cornwall, New Windsor and Munroe 
Horse-Thief Detecting Society began 
its 133rd year of active duty, electing 
officers and a posse-organizing com- 
mittee to hunt horse thieves. Their 
last posse went out 30 years ago. 

Pay Roll: Leo Blais, carrying a small 
bag, entered the Pawtucket, R. I., plant 
where he is employed, felt something 
against his back and heard a man say: 
“I want that pay roll.” The man grab- 
bed the bag and fled. Blais had just 
purchased the bag’s contents—nuts and 
bolts. 

Police!: When New York police 
wanted to get Harry Hassell out of his 
cell to face the judge on a charge of 
felonious assault, they couldn’t unlock 
the cell door. They had to call a police 
emergency squad to take the lock off. 

Firefighters: Two little Lord Faunt- 
leroys, one Charlie Chaplin, one 
Salome and a pair of Mae Wests an- 
swered a fire alarm in Lakeview, Mich. 
The volunteer fire department was 
having a masquerade ball. 

Truth: Soriros Andrew Pappar- 
george, after passing his naturalization 
test, applied to Federal Judge Michael 
Roche in San Francisco for citizen- 
ship papers. Asked why he wanted to 
become a citizen, Pappargeorge, who 
is 71, replied: “I want to get an old-age 
pension.” His application was denied. 


+ * * 


Deer, Deer: With a veteran guide 
and- full equipment, Walter A. More- 
land of Troy, N. Y., hunted deer while 
his wife remained in camp to bake a 
pie. Hours later, he returned empty- 
handed, and found that his wife had 
shot a 160-lb. buck near their cottage. 


Demonstration: When Police In- 
spector Franks asked R. C. Hewes, 
furniture polish peddler, about a com- 
plaint that his product was poor, 
Hewes demonstrated on the inspec- 
tor’s chair. It shone, but when the in- 
spector sat down next morning, it was 
still wet. Hewes got 30 days in jail. 

Etiquette Lesson: When patrolman 
George Fitzpatrick of San Francisco, 
Cal., tried to arrest Carlyle Campbell 
on a wife-desertion charge, Campbell 
suddenly ripped off the policeman’s 
badge and uniform buttons. In court 
for resisting arrest, Campbell was con- 
victed. His sentence: he must tip his 
hat to every cop he meets for the 
next 90 days. Z 








IN OTHER LANDS 





Anti-Red Crusade 


A year ago this month a strange 
pair of partners founded a new knight- 
hood. Germany and Japan, signing a 
pact at Berlin, proclaimed a crusade 
against the infidel Communist. 

Last week in Rome the anti-Commu- 
nist club took in a new member. Italy, 
promising to help Japan and Germany 
in stamping out “at home or abroad 
... those who are in the service of 
the Communist Internationale,” sign- 
ed a protocol to the Berlin pact. 

Diplomatic laughter had greeted the 
German-Japanese treaty. It seemed 
side-splitting that Nazi Germany, a 
nation passionately convinced of Nor- 
dic superiority, and Japan, a nation 
fired by belief in the divine destiny 
of the yellow race, should plan to 
save the world, hand in hand. Last 
week, however, there was no laughter 
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Konoye Valued Friends More Than Fish 


in the foreign offices of Moscow, Par- 
is, London, or Washington. 

While Nazi newspapers were hailing 
“the alignment of 200,000,000 people 
against Bolshevism,” the Italian press 
was printing photos and facts about 
the Japanese navy. Virginio Gayda, 
Italy’s most quoted commentator, esti- 
mated that 2,000,000 tons of warships 
and 20,000,000 fighting men were at 
the disposal of the anti-Red front. 

Within 24 hours after Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, Hitler’s envoy; Masaaki 
Hotta, Japanese Ambassador to Rome; 
and Italian Foreign Minister Ciano 
signed the treaty, five German war- 
ships steamed into the Italian harbor 
of Gaeta, There they engaged in joint 
target practice with Italian ships. 
Terming the episode “more than a 
mere coincidence,” French Foreign 
Minister Yvon Delbos packed hastily 
for a trip to Poland, Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, and Czechoslovakia to make 
sure French allies still stood staunch. 

The language of the anti-Red pact is 
so vague that it could be construed to 
fit any case, Czechoslovakia, for in- 
° 





If she 
insist her 
war 


stance, might be asked to sign. 
refused, Germany would 
anti-Czech campaign was a 
against Communism. Or a Latin 
American dictator, discovering a 
“Red” conspiracy that threatened his 
own regime, might summon the Ital- 
ians, Nazis, and Nipponese to save 
the western world from Communism, 

In Russia, where the first thing a 
child learns is that the capitalist states 
plot to encircle the Soviet Union, news 
of the anti-Red alliance evoked a long- 
drawn aha-a. Signing of the pact coin- 
cided with Soviet celebration of the 
20th anniversary of Bolshevist power® 
While orators were pointing out thal 
Russia’s industrial output had climb- 
ed, under Bolshevism, from fourth to 
first place in Europe, Defense Com- 
missar Klementy E, Voroshiloff issued 
Order 243 to the Red Army: “We do 
not want war, but we are not afraid 
of war, and are ready for war.” 

Two days later in Rome the Soviet 
Ambassador, Boris E, Stein, called on 
Count Ciano to say that in view of an 
existing treaty of friendship between 
Italy and Russia, signed in 1933, the 
Soviet Union considered the new 
treaty an unfriendly act, Ciano fran- 
tically telephoned his father-in-law, 
Mussolini, to come back from his coun- 
try estate and deal with the crisis. 

For Japan, Soviet newspapers plan- 
ned economic revenge. Ten per cent 
of Japanese fish are netted in Siberian 
territorial waters, by right of a lease 
that expires this year. Should Russia 
refuse to renew the lease, the Nippon- 
ese food budget would suffer severely. 

To Tokyo, however, friends weigh- 
ed more than fish last week. Sure that 
Britain and the United States would 
now hesitate to intervene in the Far 
Eastern war, Premier Fumimaro 
Konoye happily manifestoed: “That 
Italy ...has now joined the ideo- 
logical battle with us, at a time when 
we are fighting against China to... 
prevent it from being Bolshevized, of- 
fers great encouragement. We have 
never felt so strong before.” 

If Japan won friends and Germany 
won influence from the Rome pact, 
what did Italy get? That question, 
asked by many Italians last week, 
might have been answered: Italy got a 
receipt marked “paid in full.” 

Japan has gratified Italy by de facto 
recognition that Ethiopia is a colony. 
Germany has sent planes and troene 
to Spain for a war that matters little 
to the Nazis but much to Mussolini. 
By formally binding himself to the 
anti-Communist crusade, the Duce paid 
an overdue debt. 

nara a er 


China: War & Peace 


Before the Nine-Power peace con- 
ference could get fairly under way in 
Brussels, Belgium, last week, it was 
confronted with a hard fact: Japan’s 
army in China had nearly completed 


’ 
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its original program of conquest. 

WAR: When Chino-Japanese hos- 
tilities began four months ago, it was 
expected that Tokyo would try to 
seize the five rich provinces of north- 
ern China closest to Manchukuo. 
Hopei, Chahar and Suiyuan fell to 
Japanese at an early date. 

Westward last week, amotorized Jap- 
anesecolumn raced for another prize— 
the mountain-girt province of Shans, 
where coal is nearly as common as 
dirt. Japanese dispatches to Peiping 
soon reported that Taiyuan, Shansi’s 
capital, had been taken. Of the five 
provincial capitals she wanted, Japan 
thus held four. Last week, Nipponese 
scouting planes were making inspec- 
tion tours over the fifth—Tsinan, capi- 
tal of Shantung province. 

Further south, Shanghai, fifth larg- 
est seaport in the world, also fell into 
Japanese hands. A Japanese surprise 
ended the bloody, 88-day siege in 
which four Amer-cans, several thou- 
sand non-combatant natives § and 
countless Japanese and Chinese sol- 
diers were slaughtered, 

Under cover of darkness and fog, 
Japanese rushed 25,000 troops ashore 
from vessels in Hangchow bay, 50 
miles south of Shanghai. Chinese out- 
posts were caught napping. The only 
resistance to the landing party was a 
small band of volunteers led by a Chi- 
nese Scoutmaster. 

Sweeping north, the new arrivals 
were such a dangerous threat to the 
right and rear of Chinese lines that 
the defenders finally evacuated Shang- 
hai. Behind them they left 8,500 sol- 
diers to make a suicidal stand against 
Japanese aerial bombs in Nantao, na- 
tive quarter of the City. Japanese 
pressed after their retreating foes, and 
were reported at points as far as 25 
miles west of Shanghai, and even in 
Chekiang province, no part of Tokyo’s 
original plans. 

PEACE: Where and when would 
Tokyo’s war stop? That question was 
presented to the Nine-Power Confer- 
ence at Brussels, composed of repre- 
sentatives of 19 nations who seek to 
establish peace in the Orient. Con- 
fronted with the fact that Japanese vic - 
tories now nearly coincide with Japa- 
nese plans, delegates to the Conference 
were pessimistic. Count Luigi Al- 
drovandi-Marescotti, Italy’s represen- 
tative, heckled the meeting with a 
warping that its deliberations would 
be “useless.” Nevertheless, the Con- 
ference invited Japan to “exchange 
views” with a sub-committee whose 
members were yet-to be appointed. 

While .Brussels awaited Tokyo’s 
reply, diplomatic eyes turned to an- 
other quarter. From _ semi-official 
sources at Berlin came the story that 
Adolf Hitler was anxious to serve as a 
peace-maker in the Chino-Japanese 
conflict. After all, asked Japanese and 
Germans, who would be better fitted 
for the task? Germany had an alli- 
ance with Japan, but had also supplied 
military advisors to China. Berlin 
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newspapers called the Hitler rumor 
“premature,” but did not deny that it 
might become fact. 

In Nanking, Chinese Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek refused to admit that 
China was beaten, or that she would 
accept any peace which would involve 
any loss of territory. In Tokyo, the 
War Office went ahead with plans to 
make Japan’s territorial gains secure 
through a cold winter. Requesting the 
Great Japan Sporting Club to trap a 
million rabbits for their warm fur, 
gold-braided officials unconsciously 
composed something which in English 
translation was a poem: 


Catch a little rabbit skin 
To wrap our hero soldiers in. 





oo 


Spain: Trade, War 

Prior to the civil war which has cut 
Spain into two parts, Great Britain 
enjoyed strong trade bonds with the 
Spaniards. Those bonds have been 


- 
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Marescotti Was a Heckler (see Col. 1) 


weakened by the war, particularly for 
the Britons who are heavy investors 
in the ‘peninsula’s rich iron and cop- 
per mines, now largely in Insurgent 
hands. Fears that Italy and Germany 
might monopolize Spanish raw mate- 
rials in case of an apparent Rebel vic- 
tory last week brought British action. 

First, Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain told Parliament of negotia- 
tions to send agents to Insurgent Spain 
to protect British commercial inter- 
ests, while at the same time admitting 
similar Rebel agents to England. The 


opposition in Commons, headed by- 


Major C. R. Attlee, Labor leader, 
fumed that the government was 
“cringing before the Fascist powers,” 
and labeled a British agent at Burgo: 
(Insurgent capital) as tantamount to 
recognition of the Franco regime.t 
Chamberlain denied this, saying such 
an envoy would have no “diplomatic 
status.” 

Secondly, before the week ended 
"+ Britain still recognizes the Madrid-Valencia-Bar- 
celona republic as the true government of Spain. 
a 
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Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden was 
able to tell Commons that Franco had 
expressed regret for the bombing and 
sinking of the British freighter Jean 
Weems (PATHFINDER, Nov. 13) and 
had offered to submit the question of 
liability and compensation to arbitra- 
tion. In addition, Eden reported that 
the way had not only been cleared 
for the exchange of commercial agents, 
but that Franco had ordered the re- 
lease of seven British freighters seized 
by the Rebels. When critics charged 
the Franco “deal” weakened France’s 
hand, Eden reaffirmed Great Britain’s 
ties with France in terms strong 
enough to be taken as Britain’s an- 
swer to Rome’s adhesion to the anti- 
Communism pact (see page 7). 

Insurgent Spain was jubilant over 
ihe apparent shift in British policy, 
viewed as the first step toward defacto 
recognition by London. Franco im- 
mediately nominated the Anglo-Span- 
ish Duke of Berwick and Alba, a Roy- 
alist and long Franco’s unofficial emis- 
sary in London, as the Rebel commer- 
cial envoy. 

While the House of Commons wran- 
gled over the government’s dickering 
with Franco, the 27-nation Non-Inter- 
vention Committee held its first full 
meeting since last July and adopted a 
resolution embodying the British com- 
promise plan for withdrawal of “vol- 
unteers” from Spain. On the commit- 
tee’s authorization the British govern- 
ment then appealed urgently to the 
Loyalists and Insurgents for approval 
of the plan. This action was consid- 
ered the first genuine step toward 
isolating the civil war from the rest of 
Europe after long months of deadlock- 
ed wrangling. 

On the peninsula, there was consid- 
erable military activity on the upper 
Aragon front last week, but aside from 
a slight strengthening of Rebel lines 
in the Sabinanigo sector (southeast of 
Jaca near the French border), no im- 
portant changes of position took place. 
Madrid found time to celebrate the 
first year of the capital’s siege by the 
Insurgents and the 20th anniversary 
of Soviet Russia’s Bolshevist revolu- 
tion (PATHFINDER, Nov, 13). In 
this double affair a gay populace 
swarmed streets bedecked with Loy- 
alist and Soviet flags to honor Lenin, 
Stalin and Voroshiloff along with 
their own heroes, 





Windsors: Anticlimax 


Visas had been stamped upon diplo- 
matic passports. Arrangements had 
been made to leave Snooky and Pooky, 
the Duchess’ Cairn terriers, in Paris. 
Seventy trunks had been shipped to 
Cherbourg for the holds of the liner 
Bremen. The American Ambassador 
had paid a farewell call. 

Then, at 10 p. m. on the eve of sail- 
ing last week, the Duke of Windsor 
made an announcement. Due to 
“grave misconceptions . . . regarding 
the motives and purposes of my in- 
dustrial “tour,” he had decided “with 
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great reluctance” to postpone indefi- 
nitely his long-anticipated tour of the 
United States. 

Apparent reason for the decision was 
a resolution passed by the Baltimore 
Federation of Labor, criticizing the 
\Windsors’ visit to Nazi Germany and 
attacking as the “arch-enemy of or- 
ganized labor” the man chosen by the 
Duke as his American guide, Charles 
E. Bedaux (see page 6). Paris corre- 
spondents reported that Edward, con- 
fident he could charm America as he 
had done on two previous visits, 
argued for hours with his advisers be- 
fore cancelling passage. 

As usual where the Duke of Windsor 
is concerned, theories of undercurrent 
motives were not lacking. One of the 
most plausible theories was that Brit- 
ish court circles had seized upon the 
excuse of the Baltimore resolution to 
bring pressure on Edward. Since the 
abdication, conservative British news- 
papers have all but ignored the exis- 
tence of the Duke of Windsor. The 
British Embassy in Washington, up to 
a fortnight ago, loftily claimed not to 
know that the Windsors were plan- 
ning to visit America. 

A triumphal tour of the United States 
with attendant fanfare and mob hero- 
worship would remind those English- 
men who still believe Edward was the. 
victim of a Cabinet plot, that once they 
had a king who said, “Something must 
be done for Wales;” a king who, though 
lacking the family virtues of his broth- 
er, Was a very ingratiating fellow. If 
the theory of official pressure were 
well-founded, it would seem that the 
Baltimore Federation of Labor play- 
ed directly into the hands of the Brit- 
ish Tories by providing a handy excuse 
for urging cancellation of the Amer- 
ican tour. 

Variously reported planning a new 
American trip by spring, by February, 
by Christmas, the Windsors spent the 
week-end sending letfers and tele- 
grams of regrets to American invita- 
tions. Edward, temporarily thrust 
back into the role of a playboy after 
weeks of inspecting factories and 
housing projects, played golf on the 
difficult St. Cloud course, went walk- 
ing with Wallis in the Versailles 
woods, and applied for a $200 refund 
on his canceled steamship passage. 
His first public appearance on the 
morning he was to have sailed, made a 
particular anti-climax: he went to the 
American Hospital to take a Turkish 
bath, 


————_-- Be —~—~—~—~—~—~—O 


Reich: Strategy 


A part of German strategy since 1933 
has been to set her house in order and 
to plan for it several new wings to be 
occupied by numerous, long-lost breth- 
ren. Last week, ordering and plan- 
ning had four different developments: 

@ The war of the Reich on religion 
is purely a housecleaning measure 
aimed at giving Germans a single, pa- 
gan creed whose strongest point is 
absolute loyalty to the state. Two 
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OTHER LANDS 


weeks ago, it was revealed that more 
than 100 Protestant pastors and lay 
readers had been imprisoned in a new 
putsch against Christianity, and that 
more than 100 pastors had been driven 
from their pulpits, their churches or 
their communities. But last week, a 
new church ally appeared. Alarmed 
army chaplains sent a warning to 
Adolf Hitler that his church policy, so 
far from uniting Germans, had split 
them almost equally into anti-church 
and anti-Nazi factions. 

q Nazis look fondly southward to 
3,000,000. Germans who were made 
citizens of Czechoslovakia by post- 
war treaties and who have a powerful 
Nazi party of their own. But before 
Reich Germans can aid Czech Ger- 
mans to turn Czechoslovakia into a 
Nazi state, they must first establish 
friendly relations with Poland, a pos- 





International 
Hodza Thought He Could “Kill Any Plot” 


sible Czech ally. This they did last 
week by signing a mutual agreement 
guaranteeing the rights of Poles living 
in Germany and of Germans living 
in Poland, 

@ Last week, Czech newspapers 
were charging that emigrants from 
Czechoslovakia to Germany had form- 
ed an armed Sudetic Legion, sworn to 
aid in the Nazification of Czechoslo- 
vakia. But after a visit with Premier 
Milan Hodza, Otto Tolischus of the 
New York Times reported that the 
Czech statesman felt his government 
strong enough “to kill any plot to 
make Czechoslovakia a second Spain.” 

q Nearest to falling into German 
hands is the Free City of Danzig, 
neighboring on East Prussia and al- 
ready overwhelmingly Nazi (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 6). Albert Foerster, 
the Nazi leader in Danzig, aroused a 
storm of European comment two 
weeks ago with the announcement: 
“The time will soon come when the 
flag of the Reich will be the flag also 
of Danzig.” Last week, nations anx- 
ious to keep the city under the titular 
control of the League of Nations were 








uneasy, in spite of Foerster’s hasty ex- 
planation that the new flag would not 
be exactly like that of the Reich, after 
all, but would have a small Danzig 
coat of arms in the upper left hand 
corner. 


Brazil: Coffee Nerves 


Brazil, South America’s largest state, 
is the world’s largest coffee producer. 
With about 2,660,000,000 coffee trees 
(69 per cent of the world’s supply), 
her chief and greatest money crop is 
coffee. Coffee in turn, is Brazil’s chief 
and greatest worry. Last week, after 
nearly 70 years of unsuccessful strug- 
gle to control the supply and price of 
coffee, that worry had reached a nerve- 
wracking climax. 

As far back as 1870 the Brazilian 
government bought up large quantities 
of coffee in an attempt to keep prices 
up and provide relief for the nation’s 
coffee growers. In later years, notably 
in 1906, 1918 and 1921, it tried various 
schemes, even printing paper money 
and floating foreign loans to help buy 
up more and more coffee. By 1931 
these so-called valorization schemes 
vot only had failed to prevent the 
price of coffee from falling, but had 
just about bankrupted the government, 
forcing it to suspend payment on its 
foreign debt. 

Notwithstanding this, Brazil then 
began an ambitious crop-control, 
price-fixing program designed to bal- 
ance world supply with demand. Pro- 
hibiting the planting of new coffee 
trees, she launched a policy of pur- 
chasing from the growers, then de- 
stroying about 40 per cent of her an- 
nual crop. Since 1931 the government 
has destroyed more than 52,500,000 
bags of 132 pounds each—by burning 
or dumping into the sea. 

Though destruction mounted during 
the seven-year period, prices con- 
tinued downward. Colombia and other 
Central and South American countries 
failed to cooperate. Instead, they 
took advantage of Brazil’s réstriction 
and price-raising schemes to make 
serious inroads into her share of the 
world coffee market, reducing it from 
72 to 54 per cent. Meanwhile, the 
Brazilian National Coffee Department 
was driven into a debt of more than 
$72,000,000. 

By last week the financial load be- 
came too great to bear and Brazil’s 
latest effort to control coffee prices 
collapsed. As-the nation prepared to 
dump into world markets a 3,000,000,- 
000-pound crop, Finance Minister Sou- 
za Costa announced that the govern- 
ment planned to abandon its price 
control program and adopt a new 
policy of open competition in foreign 
markets. The government, he indicat- 
ed, would proyide banking assistance 
to growers; reduce export taxes from 
$2.70 to perhaps 90 cents a bag; and 
take other remedial measures to speed 
the export of Brazil’s huge coffee crop 
—estimated at better than 22,000,000 
bags this year. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Biophysics: Stride 


No problem is more baffling than the 
seemingly simple one of why and how 
things live. Scientists know that cells 
—the smallest units of life—breathe, 
eat food and digest it. Sometimes they 
grow ill and cause cancer and other 
disorders. Somewhere in the complex 
arrangement of individual plant and 
animal cells are the secrets to life and 
disease. Last week, after a meeting of 
biophysicists held in Philadelphia 
under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Physics, science knew 
more of these secrets than it ever had 
before. Reports read at the meeting 
included these: 

@ Two years ago, Dr. W. M. Stanley 
of the Rockefeller Institute labora- 
tories at Princeton, N. J., startled sci- 
entists with the discovery that the 
virus which caused mosaic disease in 
tobacco plants, previously thought of 
as a living germ too tiny to detect, was 
actually a peculiar molecule of pro- 
tein, an acid substance without life. At 
Philadelphia, he made a still more 
startling announcement. Disease-pro- 
ducing proteins, he said, could be al- 
tered so that they were not only harm- 
less, but actually produced immunity 
to the diseases they originally caused. 
This he had proved by isolating the 
protein molecule which causes cancer- 
like warts in rabbits. By chemically 
altering the atomic structure of the 
virus, Dr. Stanley made the protein 
an immunizer. 

gq Dr. C, T.. Tenbroek, a colleague 
of Dr. Stanley’s, was the author of a 
paper which announced history’s first 
isolation of a virus which causes brain 
disease. At Princeton, brain tissues 
of horses which had suffered from en- 





cephalitis (brain inflammation) were 
whirled in an ultracentrifuge and bro- 
ken into their minutest parts. The 
villain found by Dr. Tenbroek was a 
crystalline form of protein. 

g Dr. Irving Langmuir, 1932 Nobel 
Prize-winner and director of the Gen- 
eral Electric Research laboratories at 
Schenectady, N. Y., described a simple 
but significant feat of magic, He told 
how he had held a rose petal close to 
a pool of mercury which had been 
coated with talcum powder. When 
the fragrant gas from the rose petal 
came to rest on the surface of the 
pool, its molecules were caught in an 
orderly arrangement and lost their 
power to give forth an odor. When 
the mercury surface was ruffled, they 





‘ International 
Dr. Langmuir Killed a Smell 


went back to their original disorgan- 
ized pattern and began to smell again. 
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By a similar, chemically-effected re- 
arrangement of the atoms within each 
molecule, science hopes eventually to 
find immunizers for protein-produced 
diseases. With the clues to rabbit 
cancer and horse encephalitis provid- 
ed by Drs. Stanley and Tenbroek, sci- 
ence last week seemed to have taken 
a gigantic stride toward the cure of 
human cancer and such encephalitic 
disorders as sleeping sickness and in- 
fantile paralysis. 





Group Health Fight 


Soon after he joined the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation in Washington 
as a top-ranking personnel expert, R. 
R. Zimmerman began to worry about 
the large number of work-hours lost 
by the Federal agency’s employees on 
account of illness. As long as two 
years ago, Zimmerman had an idea 
which he thought would remedy the 
situation. Last February, his idea be- 
came fact. 

About 1,000 of the 1,500 HOLC em- 
ployees stationed in Washington or- 
ganized themselves into Group Health 
Association, Inc., chartered under Dis- 
trict of Columbia law as a benevolent, 
non-profit-making institution. Each 
employee- promised to pay $3.30 a 
month if he were married, $2.20 if he 
were single. For this fee, members 
were promised a medical clinic of 
their own, with married employees 
granted attention for their families. 

From the 20th Century Fund, which 
had just completed a five-year study 
of group medicine, the Group got free 
advice about how to organize. From 
the Home Owners Loan Bank Board, 
the Group got an outright gift of 
$20,000 for the purchase of medical 
equipment and other expenses in 1937, 
with $20,000 more promised for 1938. 
Thereafter, the Group is expected to 
support itself, As it began to operate 
two weeks ago, the Group clinic was 
offering about 30 patients a day the 
services of three specialists, two gen- 
eral practitioners and a pharmacist. 

That the withdrawal of 1,000 lay- 
men from the attention of private 
medical practice would meet with 
loud opposition was fully expected by 
the Group, nor was the opposition 
long in coming. Even before the clin- 
ic’s opening, District dectors had at- 
tacked the Group scheme as cheap, 
“hamburger” medicine. 

Last week, following a lead first 
given by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and passed on by the District 
of Gelumbia Medical Society, District 
officials were about ready to examine 
the HOLC organization’s right to ex- 
istence. The Group, it was charged, 
was actually a life insurance company, 
and should be made to show that it 
had sufficient assets and a reserve 
fund. Because it could hardly do this 
without floating a bond issue, Group 
Health Association, Inc., seemed to be 
faced with the fight of its young life 
to show why it is not a life insurance 
organization and why it should be 
continued, unmolested, on the present 
basis. 


Pathfinder 
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SCHOOLS 
Fordham Job Plan 


When he steps off the commence- 
ment platform, diploma in hand, the 
average college graduate’s next thought 
is to get a job. His years of training 
having vaguely revolved about one 
field, he gets himself interviewed by 
a number of employers in that field. 
When the graduate gets a job, some- 
times he fills it, often he does not. At 
any rate, school is over. 

For its own graduates, Fordham 
University in New York City acted last 
week to reverse the process. Through 
a plan announced by the Rev. Robert 
I. Gannon, S. J.,+ president of the uni- 
versity, Fordham will now groom its 
undergraduate, after his sophomore 
year, for a particular job. On grad- 
uating, he is guaranteed to industry 
on a “replacement basis.” That is, if 
industry is dissatisfied, the graduate 
goes back to Fordham for “recondi- 
tioning,” to help him hold the job. 

Basis of the new plan is the theory 
that promising students are often 
quick post-graduation failures because 
of improper contacts. To Dwight F. 
Bracken, former assistant dean of men 
at the University of Illinois, appoint- 
ed to head the Fordham placement 
bureau that will test the plan, the fault 
lies in one-sided contacts. His rea- 
soning: “. . . the employer did all the 
interviewing. The applicant should 
have asked a few questions of the em- 
ployer, to ascertain whether they 
understood one another.” 

To that principle Bracken 
ten “don’ts” for job hunters, 
them were these: 

@ Don’t think you can show up the 
‘old timers’ once you get a job. Its a 
short cut to job suicide. 

@ Don’t be bold. Be meek, but it 
must be intelligent meekness. 

@ Don’t say to yourself: ‘I haven’t 
cot what it takes.’ If you feel you 
haven’t it, then go and get it. 

@ Don’t ‘know everything.’ If you 
did, you wouldn’t be looking for a job. 
Admit your limitations—it personifies 


intelligence, 
——— 
Briefs 


q This week, 33 upper-classmen and 
two women in Cornell University’s 
four-year course in hotel administra- 
tion were preparing to take over for 
one day the entire management of the 
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FREE BOOK ON PILES 


If you are afflicted with any rectal trou- 
bles, piles, fistula, or kindred non-malig- 
nant ailment, write today to the McCleary 
Clinic, 7082 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., for their Free Book. Every one who 
suffers from these treacherous troubles 
should know about the mild treatment 
which has brought relief to thousands of 
men, women and children from all parts 
of the United States. The book is free. 
Use the above address and write for it 
today.—Adv. 
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$26,000,000 Hotel Astor in New York 
City. One of the two young women 
was to be chief telephone operator, 
the other executive housekeeper. The 
house detective’s job was slated for a 
varsity athlete. 

@ Commissioner Percy W. Foote of 
Pennsylvania’s combined State police 
and highway patrol, invited college 
men seeking a career to consider 500 
jobs opening in his force. He saw a 
“good future” in the work, and plans 
to visit job-seeking student bodies 
next Spring. 


NAMES 


Mme, MADELEINE DE LA FER- 
RIERE, French journalist who says 
she was the mistress of Benito Mus- 
solini for three months and who shot 
the French Count de Chambrun for 
breaking up her “romance,” was de- 








International 


The U. S. Excluded Mme. De La Ferriere 


nied admission to the United States, 
taken off the liner Normandie at New 
York and put on Ellis island. After 
an examination last week by a special 
board of inquiry, where she admitted 
the shooting, she was ordered exclud- 
ed on the ground of moral turpitude, 

Speaking at a London jiuncheon, 
elegant Sir SAMUEL HOARE, British 
Home Secretary, told a story: “One 
time I won a tango competition in one 
of the theaters on the continent. When 
I returned, I said to Mr. Baldwin (then 
Prime Minister): ‘I won a tango com- 
petition.’ Mr. Baldwin replied: ‘Thank 
God, my Cabinet has done some- 
thing!” 

A horrified assistant got the atten- 
tion of Secretary of Agriculture 
HENRY A. WALLACE just before he 
stepped onto a speaker’s platform in 
New York City and kept him from 
making a complimentary allusion to 
the anti-slavery novel Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. The reference had been ghost- 
written into the Secretary’s speech by 
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someone apparently oblivious to what 
the southern reaction might have been. 


7 _ * 


Visiting New York last week, OLIVA 
DIONNE had his own opinion of the 
experts who visited his quintuplet 
daughters at Callander, Ont., to ana- 
lyze their mental and emotional dif- 
ferences (PATHFINDER, November 
13). He said: “As for the difference 
those psychologists told about, well— 
I don’t think much of the psycholo- 
gists.” 

Mrs. LOUISE B, GILLIS, wife of 
the mayor of Newburyport, Conn., 
entered her name against that of her 
husband in the forthcoming city pri- 
maries, Undisturbed, Mayor ANDREW 
(“Bossy”) GILLIS went ahead with 
his campaign for re-election, banking 
on the slogan: “To Hell with the 


Chiselers and Connivers!” 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Salvationist’s Return 

Into New York City’s haughty Metro- 
politan Opera House last week swarm- 
ed an audience representing every 
level of society. Rich and poor, old 
and young, they were there to wel- 
come General Evangeline Cory Booth 
of the Salvation Army. 

Back in Manhattan for the first time 
in four years after a 20,000 mile trip 
all over the world, General Booth 
proved she had lost none of her ability 
to move audiences to applause, laugh- 
ter and tears. The essence of her 


message this time was optimism: 
“In my opinion, the world is a better 
world than it has ever been... 
Both General Booth’s message and 
her emotional delivery were true to 


99 





Gen. Booth: “The World Is Better . 


the traditions of the Army her father 
founded in the slums of London on 
her birthday, Christmas, 1862. Based 
on orthodox evangelical belief—that 
cleansing of sin and profession of 
Christ in this world are essential to 
salvation in the next—the Army stands 
alone in the methods it employs. Its 
basic idea is to make salvation easier 
and more attractive, 

The Salvation Army appeals direct- 
ly to the instinctive love of military 
display in nearly every human mind. 
It employs 30,000 “commissioned of- 
ficers,” each of whom wears a set uni- 
form and is subject to strict military 
discipline. At its “Géneral Head- 
quarters” in London, a “Chief of Staff” 
helps direct the “war” to conquer “the 
world for God.” 

Salvationists are taught to avoid 
formal sermonizing and to use homely, 
colloquial language. Thus, prayer is 
“knee drill” and candidates for salva- 
tion are “cadets.” Especially effective 
are the blaring trumpets and clash- 
ing tambourines which draw the curi- 
ous to Army “rallies” and so within 





the range of salvation. Commissioned 
bandsmen in the Army number 50,000. 
Its “saved” are counted in millions. 

All this colorful and_ effective 
panoply will be mobilized in some 80 
nations behind General Booth’s New 
York pronouncements, In her reply to 
Manhattan’s welcome, the tall, blue- 
garbed General set forth the text of 
the Army’s latest message: 

“We need not fear for the future be- 
cause Christ is in the forerank.” 


Alaskan Christ 


Eighty-five miles from Nome, 
Alaska, the tiny Island of Christ the 
King raises its rocky cliffs 900 feet 
above the chill waters of the Bering 
Sea. Some years ago, the 190 Eskimos 











International] 
Father Hubbard Found His Statue 


who inhabit crude huts lashed to the 
sheer side of the cliffs were all con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism by a 
Jesuit missionary named Bellarmine 
LaFortune, 

Not long afterwards, Father LaFor- 
tune hit on the notion of erecting a 
statue of Christ the King on the is- 
land of the same name. He intrusted 
the plan to a fellow Jesuit, 49-year-old 
Father Bernard R. Hubbard, who is 
an explorer and scientist as well as a 
priest. Known as the “Glacier Priest,” 
Fathef Hubbard has spent most of his 
life traveling Alaska, 

Months of searching finally brought 
the “Glacier Priest” to the home of the 
late Mrs. Samuel J. Kitson on Long 
Island, N. Y. There the priest found 
his statue, started by the late Samuel 
Kitson and finished by his widow. 
Kitson was a British sculptor, the first 
foreigner ever to receive the Pope’s 
Gold Medal for Sculpture. 

Last week, after months of prepara- 
tion and back-breaking toil, the bronze 
statue of Christ the King was at rest 
aiop the Island of Christ the King. 


Pathfinder 


Mrs, Kitson, 83, had exhausted herself 
aiding in the preliminary work and 
died last spring. Shipped to Nome, 
the 3-ton statue made the last stages 
of its journey on a raft of walrus-skin 
boats. The island’s Eskimos labored 
for weeks to drag it to the summit of 
their cliff. 

The statue, which shows a crowned 
Christ in a pose of supplication, has 
hands modeled by Kitson after those 
of Boston’s William Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, As the figure now faces across 
the sea, the hands extend beseeching- 
ly toward Russia, a symbol, according 
to the late Mrs. Kitson, “of Christ’s 
love even for the atheistic Soviets.” 

— 
Briefs 


G War has almost wrecked the 
marrying season in Japan. Thousands 
of girls betrothed to men on the Chi- 
nese front are still single who wSuld 
ordinarily have been wed in October, 
the traditional marrying month. Wed- 
ding gowns, which used to cost from 
$500 to $3,000, have been slashed to 
half the price. The springs outside 
Tokyo—Japan’s “Niagara Falls”—are 
almost deserted. 

q@ Reporters covering the annual 
sun dance of Bannock and Shoshone 
Indians on the Idaho Indian Reserva- 
tion recently were disgusted to see 
“braves” wearing smoked goggles to 
protect their eyes from the “sungod” 
they were worshipping and feasting 
solemnly on popcorn and hot dogs. 

@ When the Rev. Charles Ashby, 
30-year-old Georgia evangelist, re- 
cently preached a sermon damning 
bobbed hair and lip-rouge in the New 
York City Church of God, of the Holy 
Rollers sect, his superior ousted him. 
The preacher retaliated by picketing 
the church, His sandwich-board sign 
proclaimed: “The Church of God is 
Unfair to Ministers.” 

@ Because her family were mem- 
bers of Jehovah’s Witnesses, who re- 
gard saluting the flag as idolatrous, 13- 
year-old Grace Sandstrom of Center- 
each, N. Y., refused to join her class- 
mates in the school flag ritual. Final- 
ly she was expelled. Last fortnight, 
her parents were fined $10 each for 
“encouraging disobedience.” Grace had 
testified tnat she “loved the United 
States” but would not “bow down be- 
fore anyone or anything except God.” 


Oro 
COLITIS SUFFERING OVERCOME 


Thousands who are troubled with Con- 
stipation, Poor Digestion, Nervousness, 
Bloating, Gas, Belching, Intestinal Hyper- 
acidity, and General Sluggishness may 
really have Colitis (inflammation of the 
colon or large intestine) without knowing 
it. Everyone suffering from these symp- 
toms is urged to test, Free, a California 
biochemist’s simple home method for re- 
lieving Colitis caused by constipation, hy- 
peracidity, and faulty diet. This new prod- 
uct, called Kolokay, in powder form, is 
easy and pleasant to take. Thousands of 
persons report such soothing relief from 
the use of Kolokay that we want all suf- 
ferers to try it without cost or obligation. 
Write today for a Free package and in- 
teresting booklet. K-O-Kol Company, 





Dept. 220A, Glendale, California.—Adv. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Ilda Tarbell at 80 


When bluff “Teddy” Roosevelt was 
brandishing a “big stick” at the great 
corporations of America in the early 
years of this century, a delicate-look- 
ing woman was brandishing a small 
stick—her pen—in the same direction. 
The little stick of Ida M. Tarbell 
proved equally as forceful as T. R.’s 
big one, for it was her history of the 
greatest of all the monopolistic cor- 
porations of that day—the Standard 
Oil Company—which led directly to 
legislation against monopolies. 

Last week, as she embarked on her 
Sist year, tall, thin Ida Tarbell was 
still Vigorously wielding her little 
stick. In her old-fashioned book- 
lined apartment at 120 East 19th St., 
New York City, one of the most force- 
ful writers of the last 50 years is now 
compiling her “recollections” of the 
stirring days of the past five decades. 
Although Miss Tarbell says that her 
newest book will not be an auto- 
biography, her own life has been fully 
as interesting as that of the men and 
women she has known and about 
whom she is now writing. 

At 12, young Ida Minerva Tarbell 
was a tomboy, a persistent truant and 
not too enthusiastic a scholar on the 
days she did go to school. At 19, she 
was one of five girls attending Alle- 
gheny College in Meadville, Pa., and 
when she received her A. B, in 1880 she 
also received highest honors as a 
scholar. Although she really wanted 
to be a biologist, she took a job first 
as a teacher, then as an editor of The 
Chautauquan, official organ of the 
Chautauqua Institution, Although she 
held this postion for seven years, she 
regarded it as “temporary,” having no 
intention of becoming a writer. Even 
when she persuaded half a dozen 

agazine editors to accept articles 
which she intended to write, she did 
so only because she wanted to get to 
Paris and study in the Sorbonne. 

It was in Paris that S. S. McClure, 
4 prominent American publisher, 
sought out Miss Tarbell, told her that 
he had seen some of her articles and 
sked her to work on a new maga- 
zine he was starting. One of her first 
assignments was to write a piece on 
\braham Lincoln. With the thorough- 
less that is typical of her she wrote 
not a single story but a whole book. 
Later she added seven other volumes 
on the Great Emancipator. Assigned 
lo write six installments on the “His- 
lory of the Standard Oi] Company,” 
She wrote 19 and along with Lincoln 
Steffens, Upton Sinclair and Jacob 
Riis became one of the most sensation- 
al “muckrakers” this country has ever 
known, 

For her “History of the Standard 
Oil Company” Ida Tarbell was damned 
a8 a radical, ‘Twenty-one years later, 

hen she wrote a biography praising 
\rust-maker Elbert H. Gary, she was 





International 


Ida Tarbell Still Wields a Small Stick 


called a reactionary. On her 80th 
birthday, Miss Tarbell called herself 
a philosopher who believes that hu- 
manitarianism and economics are vi- 
tally related. Thus she approves cer- 
tain aims of the New Deal—minimum 
wages, shorter hours and better work- 
ing conditions—but she fears that 
these aims are being imperiled by too 
swift administrative action. 
“Someday” Ida Tarbell intends to go 
to live on her farm in Bethel, Conn, 
At 80, however, she still has work to 
do and so she clings to the New 
York apartment. 
—_—_o 


Briefs 


@ Widowed grandmas who still 
have “a smoldering spark of sweet 
love within them” should have beaux, 
according to Dr. W. A. McKeever, 
psychologist who founded the Lovers’ 
Church in Oklahoma City (PATH- 
FINDER, May 22). Even those of 
grandparent age, he said, need love 
and companionship but marriage 
“might call for a supervisor to keep 
it from running into a mess.” 

@ Women students in five eastern 
colleges last week believed that they 
had begun “an effective check on Ja- 
pan’s invasion of China.” From their 
slim legs 300 girls in Rochester, Syra- 
cuse and New York Universities and 
Smith and Vassar Colleges stripped off 
silk stockings and drew on rayon, 
cotton or lisle hose. Not until the war 
ends, they declared, would they wear 
Japan’s principal export—silk. 

@ To balance a budget of $17 a 
week, the minimum wage for women 
which goes into effect in the nation’s 
sapital next February, the District of 
Columbia minimum wage board last 
week offered a plan. It was suggested 
that $8.75 be spent for room and two 
meals at home, $1.25 for lunches 
downtown, $2.87 for clothing and $4.13 
for such sundries as cosmetics, health, 
recreation, vacation, savings and in- 
surance, church and charity, trans- 
portation and—miscellany. 





To Get the Best 
Cough Medicine, 
Mix It at Home 


No Cooking 










Saves Good Money. 





This famous recipe is used by millions of 
housewives, because there is no other way 
to obtain such a dependable, effective remedy 
for coughs that start from colds. It’s so easy 
to mix—a child could do it, 

From any druggist, get 2% ounces of 
Pinex, @ concentrated compound of Norway 
Pine, famous for its effect on throat and 
bronchial membranes. 

Then make a syrup by stirring two cups of 
granulated sugar and one cup of water a few 
moments, until dissolved. It’s no trouble at all, 
and takes but a moment. No cooking needed. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and add 
your syrup. This gives you a full pint of 
cough remedy, far superior to anything you 
could buy ready-made, and you get four times 
as much for your money. It never spdils, and 
is very pleasant—children love it. 

You’ll be amazed by the way it takes hold 
of severe coughs, giving you double-quick 
relief. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
inflamed membranes, and helps clear the air 
passages. Money refunded if it doesn’t please 
you in every way. 








PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 

and Faded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
hemical Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 


HOW LONG CAN A 
THREE-QUARTER WIFE 
HOLD HER HUSBAND? 


OU have to work at marriage 
to make a success of it. Men 
may be selfish, unsympathetic, 
but that’s the way they're made 
and you might as well realize it. 
When your back aches and your 
nerves scream, don’t take it out 
on your husband. He can't possibly 
know how you feel. 

For three generations one woman 
has told another how to go “‘smil- 
ing through’’ with Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. It 
helps Nature tone up the system, 
thus lessening the discomforts from 
the functional disorders which 
women must endure in the three 
ordeals of life: 1. Turning from 
girlhood to womanhood. 2. Pre- 
paring for motherhood. 3. Ap- 
proaching “‘middle age." 

Don’t be a three-quarter wife, 
take LYDIA E. PINKHAM’'S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND and 
Go “Smiling Through.” 


we omen ane come 
WILD ABOUT THIS 
WRIST-ACTION CORD! 


flere is no ordinary new product. This new 
Wrist-Action Plug is one of the most re- 
markable new devices ever offered in the 
Direct Selling Field! You never saw any~- 
thing like it. Housewives are fascinated— 
held spellbound by the instant demonstration 
you can give with this new electric iron cord 
that swings in any direction. Ends 


















ee oa — bechen wires, 
Urne ‘uses. wivel action plug spin row 
and round—swings from side to side—keeps 


cord out of the way—no wonder housewives 
say, ‘Just what I want,’? as soon as they 
lay eyes on iti 


es are instant—eure! 
othing like it ever 
‘lore. Here is the self 
selling big money maker 
you can clean up with. 
Get_the story at once. jeer how you a 
G is) DEMONSTRATOR FREE. Ali 
: territories virgin — wide open. 
now! Write immediately for sensation- 
al money making plan. 


NO-TRO ELECTRIC APPLIANCE 
CORPORATION 


820 W. Erie St. Dept. P 
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EDITORIAL 


“A Great Success” 


One day last week, the Russian Em- 
bassy in Rome held a magnificent re- 
ception. There was fine food, rare 
wines and much laughter. Ambassa- 
dor Boris Stein and his wife, as hosts, 
greeted the guests and had a pleasant 
word for everyone. 

Among the guests who shook hands 
with the hosts and with each other 
were representatives of the Italian 
Foreign Ministry, the German Embas- 
sy counselor, the Japanese Ambassador 
and the Chinese Ambassador. The oc- 
casion for the reception was the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the Russian revo- 
lution. 

Exactly 24 hours before, the Italians 
had joined the Japanese and Germans 
in a pact against Communism, a pact 
which, if it meant anything, meant 
that the three Fascist nations were 
ready to fly at the throat of Russia 
whenever they deemed the time ripe. 

For a good deal longer than 24 hours 
before the reception, and even while 
the party was going on, Chinese cities 
were being devastated and young Chi- 
nese and Japanese were killing each 
other. 

Yet, Italians, Russians, Germans, 
Chinese and Japanese were all in the 
reception hall of the Russian Embassy, 
sipping drinks together, chatting to- 
gether, indulging in polite laughs to- 
gether. 

Reading of the party, there seemed 
something inexplicable about the state 
of social amenities which could call 
for an affair like this while the coun- 
trymen of the guests plot or fight 
against one another. 

It made us think of a certain young 
German soldier who asked a World 
war comrade what they w ~e fighting 
for. It was explained to his. that two 
countries went to war because one 
country became angry at another. The 
persistent young soldier still couldn’t 
understand. He wanted to know if a 
mountain in Germany became angry at 
a mountain in France, whether the 
Rhine River got mad at the Seine. 

The young German was stupid, of 
eourse. Obviously, mountains didn’t 
get angry at each other. It was just 
two “countries”; that was all. Some- 
how young men were left torn and 
dying but, then, that must have been 
an incidental effect of the anger of 
the two “countries.” 

While the embassy celebration was 
going on in Rome and the party was 
at its merriest, young men were dying 
in China, While the drinks were flow- 
ing most rapidly, three “countries” 
were getting mad at Russia. Never- 


theless, high ranking officials of these 
“countries” were all together as any of 
us would be with the people next door. 

The corfiversation at the party was 
not recorded; probably it wouldn’t 
have been worth the cable tolls. 


Pos- 





sibly there was some discussion of the 
arts or.perhaps an exchange of a slight 
bit of scandal. Certainly, one doesn’t 
mention war and death at a party. 
Hence, the newspapermen present had 
little to report. 

This was a celebration, a time for 
good fellowship. And the party turn- 
ed out very well. One reporter pres- 
ent cabled to the United States that 
“the reception was a great success.” 


q 
Many Thanks 


It goes without saying that at this 
time of year, when Thanksgiving is in 
the air, we’re thankful for all the big 
things in life. Along with the rest 
of the country, we're thankful that 
this nation is at peace, that economic 
conditions are somewhat better than 
a few years ago. : 

But, in addition to things like that, 
we’re thankful for some small things 
and we're also thankful for some ordi- 
nary citizens whom we heard of once 
and then never heard of again, — 

We're thankful, for instance, for 
Ernest Vincent Wright of Los Angeles 
who bemused us several months ago 
with -his feat of writing a 50,000 
word novel without once using the 
letter We’re thankful for the 
telegraph companies which gave us 


“nn, 
e. 


“the word LOVE free in telegrams, even 


though we haven’t yet found the spot 
to use it in a business message, 

We’re thankful for the linotype 
operators who never uttered a word of 
complaint when they had to set in type 
the name of a New Zealand town call- 
ed Tetaumatokiokiwhakatangitangih- 
angaotekoauaua Tamateapokaiwhenua 
and we're thankful that they won’t 
complain now that they have to set it 
all over again. 

In particular, in speaking of the 
little things that earned our grati- 
tude since last Thanksgiving, we’re 
thankful for the gentlemen who pop 
up from time to time with inventions 
designed to revolutionize things we 
always took for granted. 

We mean men like the uncle and 
nephew of Neptune, N. J., who invent- 
ed an anti-drowning pill (swallow one 
and you can stay afloat indefinitely) 
and made out remarkably well until 
the boat accompanying the swimmer 
sank and disrupted the experiment. 
We mean men like William Kirk of 
Rochester, N. Y., who has fed differ- 
ent feed mixtures to his hens and suc- 
ceeded in producing vari-colored egg 
yolks which, when spilled, might work 
out to match the color of the vest. 

Then, there is James H. Marshman 
of Arlington, Va. He has invented a 
harness to provide exercise for the 
businessman who hasn’t the time to 
go to a gymnasium. Marshman’s de- 
vice is slipped on under the clothes; 
attached to the harness are elastic 


- 


cords hooked te the hands and feet. 
Thus, every move made by the wearer 
results in exercise. 

Stanley Kraskowski of Jersey Cit; 
has invented something else: an at- 
tachment to the alarm clock which, 
instead of sounding a bell, emits a 
rooster’s cock-a-doodle-doo. We're 
thankful to him, just as we’re thankfu! 
to Benjamin Roman of New York Cit) 
who has invented a can which holds 
a six-course dinner. By an ingenious 
arrangement of compartments within 
the can, partilions are provided for 
everything from soup to dessert. 

Summing it all up, we’re thankfu! 
for the country we live in, the things 
it does and the people who live in it. 
Particularly, we’re thankful for the 
people. They’re the ones who make 
us hop out of bed each morning with 
an alacrity that comes only from 4 
lifetime of muttering to ourselves— 
whatever will man think of next? 


g 
G. O. P. Friend Farley 


...I1 can see many, many dangers 
in the too great dominance of one of 
our political organizations. No party 
is great enough to feel itself above 
criticism. 

I believe that a strong opposition 
minority is absolutely necessary un- 
der our system of government. I be- 
lieve that good government is the 
only permanent guarantee of political 
success . .. And the only means I 
know of keeping a government on its 
toes, so that it will exercise all its 
functions for the benefit of all our 
people, is the existence of a minority 
party of such strength as will provide 
an alternative if the party in power 
falls down .. 

The casual listener to these words 
delivered last week would think a long 
time before identifying the speaker as 
James A, Farley, chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee. 

Yet, it was Farley speaking—Farley, 
ace politician of his party, to whom 
there is no worse defection than fail- 
ing to vote a straight Democratic ticket 
and to whom these votes under the 
party emblem are, in their way, finer 
than gold and far more precious, 

The thought behind the words is not 
a new one. As has been pointed out 
in the article on page 3, some G. O. P. 
leaders are beginning to ‘wonder 
whether their party has fulfilled the 
proper role of a minority party in a 
two-party system. Farley also said, and 
we do not doubt he spoke sincerely: 

It is with real regret that I view the 
present course of our opposition. If 
it objects to the Democratic policy, it 
ought to have a policy of its own to 
offer as an alternative. It ought to 
have a leadership in which its mem- 
bers could have confidence. It ought 
to have a program and it ought to 
have courage to announce that pro- 
gram. Intelligent criticism must be 
the province of a minority party if 
that minority party is to amount to 
anything. 

Republicans might think Farley’s 
advice gratuitous, but they might also 
remember that sometimes the finest 
advice is something that even their 
best friends won’t tell them. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


N APRIL 16, 1928, three Brazilians 
set out from Rio de Janeiro in two 
model-T Fords. They planned to 
drive via Buenos Aires to Washington, 
Dp. C. Last week, nine and a half 
vears later, they arrived. 
When the three men started out, they 
were all bachelors. By the time they 
rrived, one of them was married. He 
fell in love en route, wed in Mexico. 
Officials of the Pan-American Union, 
vhich gave a banquet for the trail- 
blazers last week, were not saying 
nuch about the romance. They want- 
ed to emphasize that the nine-year 
trek was “not a joy ride but a serious 
mission toward the building of the 
Pan-American highway.” 
That highway, no longer a vision, is 
now 75 per cent open to travel. Not 
ll of the 75 per cent is comfortable 
riding, but it is passable. By 1939 the 
road south from Washington to the 
Isthmus of Panama should be com- 
plete. Thanks will be largely due to 
the historic jaunt of Leonidas Borges 
de Oliveira, commander; Francisco 
Lopez de la Cruz, observer; and Mario 
Fava, mechanic. Their trip was paid 
for by two Brazilian newspapers. 
Jouncing over 3,450 miles of oxcart 
ruts, hacking out a road of their own 
vith axes and dynamite through 2,276 
iiles of virgin jungle and swamp, 











rossing the Andes four times, they 
blazed a 16,000-mile trail up the 
\{mericas. Once the Amazon natives 


inted to make them tribal priests, 
hecause they had cured an Indian boy 
{ snakebite. When they couldn’t get 
asoline, they used alcohol distilled 
by the natives, and when they couldn’t 
set new tires, they stuffed the old 
sings with grass, 

Clean-shaven and immaculate, the 
iree pathfinders last week handed 
over q set of maps, 150 photographs, 
ond 500 pages of scientific notes to the 
Pan-American Union. Other sets of 

ips were presented to the United 
States government and the American 
\utomobile Association, After a few 
ceks of visiting, lecturing, and con- 
ferring with engineers and State De- 
partment officials, the party plans to 
elurn to Brazil. This time they will 

the easy way—by boat. 


* * * 


T) RESIDENT HOOVER was pur- 
plish-pink and looked droopy. 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge looked startling- 
like President Hoover, only smaller 
d darker. General Pershing was a 
cerise. Mrs, Charles Evans 
Hughes was tall and cupped with yel- 
low centers. Above them all towered 
the tightly-curled golden head of Mrs. 
‘ranklin D. Roosevelt, 
All these varieties and 533 others 
ere on exhibit when the Department 
Agriculfure opened its 36th and 
ost pretentious chrysanthemum 
show last week. This year’s show 


brought out a number of significant 
facts, probably the most significant 


being that G. O. P. chrysanthemums 





far outnumber New Deal varieties. 

The Chinese, who have been culti- 
vating chrysanthemums for 2,000 
years, give them fanciful names: Full 
Heaven of Stars, Yellow Buddha’s 
Head, Dragon’s Brains, The Heavenly 
Interview, The Drunken Lady (a flow- 
er with disheveled petals). English 
breeders use exact, descriptive names, 
like Quilled Pink or Curled Lilac. 

Sentiment seems to influence Amer- 
ican growers to name their blooms 
after people. As a result, most of 
the flowers in last week’s show bore 
names like Elsie, Louis Ottenberg, Jr., 
and Mrs. Gilbert Drabble. 

Private growers had produced only 
one-fifth of the species represented in 
the show. Most new varieties are 
bred by government botanists. The 
Department of Agriculture brings 
forth from one to a dozen new ’mums 
a year, Last year there were none, 
but 1935 was a bumper year, with 13. 
The New Deal trend is away from 
stodgy personal names toward whim- 
sy (1935 examples were Muflins, Puck, 
Quakeress, Noel); but when a big 


International 


“General Pershing’ Was a Blowzy Cerise 


Japanese bloom is evolved, it is still 
solemnly christened for a bureaucrat. 

Many of the 1,200 first-day visitors 
who trooped through the government 
greenhouse last week seemed to think 
the show had sinister political impli- 
cations. Three ladies, complaining to 
the Bureau of Plant Industry because 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt was the 
tallest flower in the show, said it was 
“mean to emphasize her height that 
way.” The Bureau’s comeback was 
that Mrs. F. D. R. had been originated 
in 1933 by a commercial grower, V. R. 
DePetris, 

When the 1937 ’mum show closed 
after three days, a record attendance 
of 9,989 had been chalked up. Gar- 
den clubs had sent delegations from 
Virginia and Maryland. Government 
botanists had answered thousands of 
questions about how to grow chrys- 
anthemums at home, Our own hint to 
home gardeners is this: better not 
plant President Hoover and Rexford 
G. Tugwell in the same bed. They will 
probably clash. President Hoover is 
too red. 
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NERVE RACKING 





GET QUICK RELIEF with B. C. 


Try B. C. at our expense and learn how 
quickly it relieves headaches, neuralgia 
and similar inorganic pains. Send your 
nameand address 
to B. C. Remedy, 
Dept. A, 551 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y.C., for |e 
20c worth FREE. |= 
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Amazing Beauty Discovery 
Makes Clear, Satin-Smooth Skin 

Palma Rosa B SB contains Ge 8 ecious oils of 
Youth and sada ~ 44+ — b> ride them of 
impurities. Helps sconent tieaiieete. fines and velvetizes 
the texture. Produces glowing, radiant skin-health. Send 8e 
stamp for trial bottle of this amazing beauty aid. Write teday. 

CARLON, 1002 Bedford Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THING 
To 00" TONSI L$ 


“‘TREATINE” is a Doctor’s prescription and 
@ nationally known throat preparation, intend< 
ed to relieve irritations of the throat, so com- 
mon in conditions known as sore throat 
tonsillitis. ““‘TREATINE” is soothing to the 
tonsils and assists nature in over-coming such conditions. 
Send no money—Just name and address, we will send full size 
treatment. Pay postman $1.00 rg a few cents post when 
received. Guaranteed. Don't fail to try ““‘TREATINE.’* 


TREATINE LABORATORIES, INC., Columbus, 0., U.S.A. 







Personal to Fat Girls! — now you can slim 
down your face and figure without strict dieti 
or back-breaking exercises. Just eat sensibly 
take 4 Marmola Prescription Tablets a day until 
you have lost enough fat — then stop. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets contain the same 
element prescribed by most doctors in treating 
their fat patients. Millions of people are using 
them with success. Don’t let others think you 
have no spunk and that your will-power is as 
flabby as your flesh. Start with Marmola today 
and win the slender lovely figure rightfully yourg, 
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Send Your Renewal Promptly 














DON’T PUNISH HER DIGESTION 
TO RELIEVE HER . 
CONSTIPATION ! 


pct so much happier when you give 
Feen-a-mint, the delicious chewing gum 
laxative children love to take! No messy, 
bad-tasting dose to cause tantrums~—and, more 
important still, no heavy bulk to burden deli- 
cate digestions. On the contrary, chewing in- 
creases the flow of natural alkaline mouth 
fluids that aid digestion. Furthermore, Feen- 
a-mint’s tasteless laxative ingredient acts in 
the intestine, where it should—not in the 
stomach. Join the millions of modern parents 
who depend on Feen-a-mint for all the fam- 
ily! Get a package at your druggist’s or write 
for generous FREE trial package. Dept, 142, 
FEEN-A-MINT, Newark, N. J, 


















































Howdy Folks 
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Willie McGregor 
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'» Dept.C-1211, 4218 Davis Lane, Cincinnati 0. 





Bar ticart 


PICK UP 


DOLLAR BILLS 


@ Make up to $20.00 a day show- 
ing women how to keep doors 
from slamming. New JAY- 
WAY door holder SNAPS into 
place—no screws, no attach- 
ments. Homes, offices, hotels, 
hospitals—all prospects. Only 
+ 0c. You should sell two in 
every home. Write for special 
offer to agents. 


JAY-WAY COMPANY, DEPT. 17 
350 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 















MYSTIC DREAM BOARD 


Harness nm dreams. Mystic 4 —— to 
your own spiritual self. Brings you nope, Des and 
happiness. pn ee accompany board. Send $1. 00 to 

YSTIC DREAM BOARD CO., 
513 Riverdale Beive, Glendale, Calif. 
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Fiberglas 

Glass making is the second oldest 
Supposedly 
discovered accidentally by Phoenician 
sailors 5,000 years ago, it is second in 
age only to tanning. In all that time, 
however, changes and improvements 
in glass making have been few. 

Last week an Ohio factory was mak- 
ing successful experiments with what 
promised to be the most revolutionary 
and perhaps the most important dis- 
covery of glass manufacture. In 1932, 
research, workers experimenting on 
milk bottles, using blowtorches and 
powdered glass, happened to produce 
long, thin strands which proved to 


International 


Glass Thread Is Wound on Textile Spools 


have enormous strength. Dubbing 
their find “fiberglas,” the researchers 
set to work in earnest. 

A month ago, the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company dedicated its 21st fac- 
tory (built of glass brick) at Newark, 
Ohio. There some of the company’s 
14,000 employees are now turning out 
fiberglas in substantial quantities, 
while others are weaving it into every- 
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thing from gloves to theater curtains. 

The fiberglas process is quite simple. 
Molten glass is drawn from furnaces 
through a hundred or more tiny open- 
ings, twisted into a single thread (see 
cut) and wound on an ordinary tex- 
tile winding machine for spooling. 
Then the threads are woven on textile 
looms into a satiny, pliable fabri 
which looks almost exactly like cloth 
(see cover), The original strands 
though some are less than 1/10,000th 
of an inch in diameter, are strong 
enough to move through the machines 
at a rate of 6,000 feet a minute. 

Glass cloth is already being used as 
a filter for acids and has great poten- 
tialities as an electrical insulator. Its 
makers believe it will not be long 
before fiberglas tablecloths, napkins, 
draperies, rugs and wallpaper will b: 
commonplace in the American home. 
Chief among the fabric’s advantages 
are its extreme strength and its fire- 
proof qualities. 

Fiberglas can be colored almost any 
hue and can be made opaque or trans- 
lucent. It is therefore adaptable for 
wearing apparel. Already the Newark 
factory has turned out fiberglas gloves 
and neckties. Although thesé articles 
are not yet available for sale, the day 
may come when gentlemen on the 
street will doff glass hats to ladies 
elegantly gowned in shining silicates. 





Investment Bankers Meet 


Investment banking, self-defined as 
a “business of underwriting or dis- 
tributing issues of stocks, bonds or 
other securities, or purchasing such 
securities and offering the same for 
sale,” is as skin to the body of U. S 
finance capital. No change which af- 
fects finance capital (and many chang- 
es have come out of the New Deal 
fails to cause at least a pinprick. 

Last week, as 300 of the 783 mem- 
bers of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation met for the 26th annual con- 
vention at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., members and guest speakers 
added to the clamor over New Deal 
jabs. Three prominent  sore-spots 
were Federal spending, the Govern- 
ment’s power program and SEC regu- 
lation of securities, 

SPENDING: Investment bankers are 
the chief purchasers of Governmen! 
bond issues, floated to provide cash for 
Federal spending. To maintain the 
value of bonds already in their port- 
folios, they gobble up new issues with- 
in six to ten hours after Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau says: “For 
Sale!” Therefore they are touchy 
about New Deal spending policies. 

Edward B. Hall, outgoing I. B. 
president, declared that the discour- 
aging outlook for new capital financ- 
ing, together with present lack of con- 
fidence and market business slumps, 
should be blamed on the unbalanced 
Federal budget and its mate, the tax 
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burden on business. To his fear of 
the Roosevelt budget policy was added 
that of Dr. John H. Williams, vice- 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
| of N. Y., who saw the need for a 
transition from public deficits to pri- 
vate investment.” 

In an even more anti-New Deal 
tone, T. Jefferson Coolidge, formerly 
Under Secretary of the Treasury and 
} now a Boston banker, called for an- 
other type of transition. In his first 
public talk since he split with New 
Deal fiscal policies and resigned his 
} Treasury post on January 1, 1936, 

Coolidge demanded an immediate 
switch of “welfare spending” from the 
bands of the “Federal bureaucracy” 
to the State and local governments. 

POWER: On the issue of Federal 
power activities and their effect on 
privately-owned public utilities, the 
[. B. A. heard both sides. Frank R. 
McNinch, until a month ago chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission and 
now head of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, pointed to gains 


Chicks and Planes Helped Farmers to Hatch a New Industry 


under the New Deal power policy. 
hese were, he said, uniform account- 
ing, elimination of interlocking di- 
rectorates between power companies 
nd manufacturing and finance groups, 
lowered rates and an increased volume 
of business and profits. 

The I, B. A.’s answer was a vigor- 
ous blast from its newly-elected pres- 
ident, Francis E. Frothingham, of Bos- 
lon. In his report, he flayed the New 
Deal for its antagonism to private 
power companies, its “subversive .. . 
}ropaganda” and its “misleading” 
iatements on T. V. A. costs. Compe- 

tion between the two types of power 

pply, which he said was virtually 
killing” the private utility business 
by making funds for expansion wnob- 
fainable, touched off a point that di- 
rectly affected I. B. A. members—hesi- 
lation on the public’s part to invest 
utility securities. 

SEC: When James M. Landis, then 
head of the SEC, spoke before the 
|. B. A. in Augusta, Ga., last December, 
his aggressive tone led to a flare-up of 


resentment. Last week, the commis- 
sion’s spokesman, George C. Mathews, 
seemed to stress the defensive side of 
Federal regulation of securities. He 
pressed for I. B. A. cooperation to 
forestall further extension of SEC 
policing powers, and for the promot- 
ing of a system of self-regulation. 

The I. B. A.’s answer was couched 
in two surprise moves: (1) to achieve 
self-betterment, by restricting mem- 
bership through raised qualifications, 
and (2) to “anticipate problems,” by 
appointing a full-time assistant to the 
I. B. A. president who would spend 
most of his time in Washington. 


Chicks By Air 


When it designs a new plane or com- 
putes fare rates, an airline’s chief 
guide is the weight of expected freight. 
Designers and accountants in commer- 
cial aviation refer to the freight, hu- 
man or otherwise, as the “pay load.” 

Last week, as Pan American Airways 


“clipper ships” flew 10,000 new-born | 


chicks from the 
U. S. to Latin 
and South Amer- 
ican points, a 
new type of pay 


load seemed well | 
on the way to | 
Accom- | 
the | 
was a | 

busi- | 


success. 
panying 
chicks 
thriving 
ness, plus a 
promise to chick- 
en eaters in the 
other Americas 
that they would 
soon be served 
edible chicken. 
In almost all 
countries south 
of the U. S. in 
this hemisphere, 
chicken forms 
the 
meat portion of 
the public diet. 


International 


Centuries of in- | 


breeding to develop fighting cocks, 
however, have made the domestic 
chicken too tough to be pleasantly 
edible; egg production is low and of 
poor quality. Venezuelan hens, for 
example, have spurs, few neck feath- 
ers and lay almost no eggs. 

To exploit this situation, Florida 
poultry farmers took to the air. Two 
factors led them to export new-born 
chicks: (1) chicks weigh half as much 
as hatching eggs, and (2) they eat 
nothing during the first by 
life. Today, within the 72-hour span, 
Pan American planes fly shipments of 
baby chicks from Miami to Rio de 
Janeiro, a 6,000-mile hop. 

The chicks fly in special light-weight 
“Apartment Houses”—including 25- 
chick compartments, air vents, re- 
placeable floors and dormer windows 
—carried in the ship’s tail. No chick 
older than 12 hours is accepted for 
shipment; the average mortality rate 
is below 1 per cent. With almost 
500,000 chicks shipped this year, the 
new industry is valued at $1,000,000. 
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MUSCULAR 
RHEUMATIC 


PAIN 


I. takes more than ‘‘just a salve’’ to draw 
it out. It takes a ‘‘counter-irritant’’! And 
that’s what good old Musterole is — sooth- 
ing, warming, penetrating and helpful in 
drawing out local congestion and pain when 
rubbed on the sore, aching spots. 

Muscular lumbego, soreness and stiffness 
generally yield promptly to this treatment, 
end with continued application, blessed 
relief usually follows. 

Even better results than the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster. Used by millions for 25 
years. Recommended by many doctors ard 
aurses. All druggists. In three strengths: 
Regular Strength, Children’s (mild), and 
Extra Strong, 40¢ each. 


BUY DIRECT BY MAIL ryic'vcs' money 


No. 3539 


LeapDer DIAMOND 
paw I pine. Solid Gold, 


= $595 


Onyx. = 
Genuine 
Diamond 
Price 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE A 
Deduct 40% from catalogue prices 
50 years identified with the Jewelry business 
JEWELRY DIAMONDS GIFT WARE 
WATCHES SILVER EMBLEMS 
WEILER & MARTIN CO. 
387 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


[Ctaves fara 


Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes of 
Heaters, Ranges, Furnaces at 
FACTORY PRICES. Easy 
Terme—asiittiec as 1 2c aday. 
Write today for this FREE 
CATAL 08. New otyten, 
new features, new 

30 days free trial—24-hour 
m shipments. The Kalamazco 
Stove& Furnace Company, 
961 Rochester Avenue, 

Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
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Direct to ¥ 
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Over 1,200,000 
Satisfied Users 
37 Years in Business 
Write for FREE Catalog 
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SPECIAL CLUB NO. 412 
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*1.60 


save $1.46 
D. C, 


Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
Good Stories, 1 yr. 

The Home Friend, 1 yr. 
Mother’s Home Life, 1 yr. 
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HERE'S THE ANSWER] 


Of course you want to make happy this 
Christmas just as many of your friends as 
you possibly can. You’li insist, naturally, 
that your gifts be something practical— 
something worthwhile and of lasting value. 
And it’s no wonder if you are worried 
about the cost, for prices of almost every- 
thing have been greatly increased. Ah! 
but you need worry no longer—here’s an 
ideal solution to your gift problem. 


Give 


PATHFINDER 
This Christmas 
Costs Little—Lasts All Year 


Really, as a means of expressing your good 
will, a PATHFINDER subscription is just 
about everything that a Christmas gift 
should be. It is useful and entertaining, 
practical but not dull, most generous yet 
pleasantly inexpensive. And best of all, 
PATHFINDER repeats your Christmas 
wishes with heart warming sincerity, every 
week in the New Year. 


Reduced Christmas Rates 


For the Holiday season these specidl low 
gift subscription rates are in effect: 


5 or more subscriptions 60c each 
3 or 4 subscriptions - 6624c each 
2 subscriptions 75¢ each 
Single subscriptions $1.00 each 


These rates are not good outside the 48 
states. Gift subscriptions may be either 
new or renewal and your own subscription 
may be included at these special rates. 


Beautiful Gift Cards 


To each friend for whom you order a 
gift subscription, we will send a beautiful 
Christmas folder in colors, portraying two 
gorgeous winter scenes in the Nation’s 
capital, carrying YOUR GREETINGS 
and announcing your gift. It will be timed, 
under first class postage, for delivery in 
the Christmas mail. If you prefer, the 
cards will be sent to you for personal de- 
livery. Mail your order early, direct to 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Give 


PRESENTING 


Mayor LaGuardia 


Because the comparison is super- 
ficially apt, some biographers of Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New York 
have called him a “midget Mussolini.” 
Mussolini is plump, dark and short; 
so is LaGuardia, only five feet, four 
inches tall. Mussolini is Italian by 
blood; so is LaGuardia, except that he 
had a Jewish grandmother named 
Coen. Both men have a repertoire of 
facial contortiohs which are the eter- 
nal delight of photographers. Both 
men seem to be angry most of the 
time. But Mussolini bellows and La- 
Guardia squeaks. At this and other 
points, the parallel breaks down. 

The Mayor believes in democracy, 
and probably has tried more political 
brands of it than any other important 
American. When New York City re- 
elected LaGuardia two weeks ago, it 


Republican allies, and finally became 
a Farmer-Laborite-Socialist-Indepen- 
dent in 1926. Three years later, he 
was the G. O. P. candidate for Mayo: 
of New York, although as the Times 
remarked, his nomination “cast a chill 
over steady-going Republicans.” Debo- 
nair Jimmy Walker gave him a round 
trouncing at the polls. 

In 1932, LaGuardia lost his House 
seat in a New Deal avalanche. For 
the first time in 16 years, he was with- 
out office. This was bitter irony, since 
the fiery Italian had been advocating 
New Dealish measures almost from the 
time of his first speech. 

As a war veteran who returned to 
find that the 18th Amendment had be- 
come law in his absence, LaGuardia 
shouted sincere curses against pro- 
hibition. He led the fight which final- 
ly outlawed yellow dog contracts in 
which workers promised their employ - 





International 


The Facial Contortions of LaGuardia Are the Eternal Delight of Photographers 


was the tribute of Republicans, Fusion- 
ist Democrats, Socialists, American 
Laborites and Communists. Officially 
or unofficially, the Mayor had receiv- 
ed the endorsement of these parties 
before. But the only party he will 
ever belong to permanently is a cru- 
sading, one-man affair named Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia. 

When LaGuardia went to the U. S. 
House of Representatives from a tra- 
ditionally Democratie district of New 
York, he was a Republican, but soon 
became a staunch supporter of Demo- 
cratic President Wilson. When he 
returned from the Italian front after 
distinguished service as an American 
Army pilot, he was endorsed by both 
Democrats and Republicans. As the 
Republican president of New York 
City Aldermen in 1920 and ’21, he co- 
operated so warmly with Democratic 
Mayor Hylan that Republicans plead- 
ed for somebody to “hit the little wop 
over the head.” 

Back in Congress in 1922, the volatile 
LaGuardia broke with his dignified 


ers that they would not join labor 
unions. Always a foe of monopoly, 
he once delivered a speech against the 
Insull ptiblic utilities from the steps of 
the Capitol. Early in his career, he 
advocated old-age pensions and na- 
tional unemployment insurance, 

Most of LaGuardia’s progressiveness, 
however, was overlooked because of 
his antics in Washington. On one 
occasion, he raised his pudgy figure 
from his House seat, yanked from his 
rumpled pockets a lamb chop, a beef- 


steak and a pot-roast, and demanded to 


know why such miniature specimens 
cost taxpayers gigantic prices. 
LaGuardia believes in a pay-as-you- 
go policy because he has been paying 
his own way for a long time. The son 
of Achille and Irene LaGuardia, both 
Italian immigrants, Fiorello Enrico 
(later Henry) was born in a tenement 
on New York’s lower East Side in 
1882. Soon after that, Achille took his 
family to Fort Whipple, Ariz., where 
he served as an army bandmaster. 
Mother Irene kept Fiorello on leash 
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only until] he was 15. Then he scraped 
together enough money to take him to 
Tampa, Fla., where the senior La- 
Guardia was stationed during the 
Spanish-American war. Putrid beef, 
bought from Chicago meat trusts by 
the government for the army, sick- 
ened and killed Achille. Fiorello has 
hated governmental corruption and 
favoritism ever since. 

At 19, LaGuardia went with rela- 
tives to Budapest, Hungary, and got a 
job in the American foreign service. 
From Budapest, he went to Trieste, 
then to Fiume, Hungary, as consul, 

In 1906, LaGuardia returned to the 
United States. Knowing Italian, as 
well as numerous Balkan languages, 
he got a job as an interpreter on Ellis 
Island. At night, he went to New York 
University and won a law degree in 
1910. In one of Manhattan’s poorer 
districts, he set up office and became 
a one-man legal aid society for the 
needy and ignorant. Encouraged by 
their grateful urgings, he ran unsuc- 
cessfully for Congress in 1914, and has 
been in politics ever since. 

Today, the Mayor is 54. Although 
he looks much younger than his years, 
his wife and former secretary, Marie 
Fisher LaGuardia, insisted on his last 
birthday that he was a year older 
than he admitted. LaGuardia’s first 
wife, a young Italian immigrant girl, 
died of tuberculosis two years after 
he married her in 1919, and the Mayor 
has never had any children of his own. 
Since his second marriage in 1929, 
however, he and the present Mrs. La- 
Guardia have adopted a boy and a girl: 
Jean, in her early ‘teens, and Eric, 
now seven. The Mayor is tremendous- 
ly devoted to both. 

Other things LaGuardia enjoys are 
spaghetti, which he sometimes cooks 
for himself; a cornet, which his father 
taught him to play; an occasional 
drink and a good laugh, which he 
has frequently between spasms of in- 
dignation at errors in city administra- 
tion. His official duties, however, leave 
him little time for relaxation. 

Just before nine o’clock every mor- 
ning, he steps out of his home, a Fifth 
Avenue apartment on the fringe of the 
city’s Negro district, and is driven in a 
big black sedan to City Hall. On his 
way, he reads some of the 700 letters 
he gets every day, and talks replies 
to a dictaphone in the car. 

In his office, he works furiously, 
sometimes dictating to as many as four 
Stenographers at once. During long 
citizens’ hearings, the Mayor listens 
patiently to sincere complaints, cuts 
off long-winded, oratorical pleas with 
sarcastic comment. Day in and day 
cut, he heckles other officials about the 
smallest details of city administration. 
His opponents say that he has a 
messiah complex; LaGuardia merely 
replies he wants to know “what the 
hell’s going on.” 

Governing 7,300,000 people and keep- 
ing close watch on a budget which 
runs to more than a billion dollars a 
vear is a big job which most New 
Yorkers evidently think LaGuardia 
has done well. 

LaGuardia has little tact, but seems 


to make up for this fault with sincerity 
and ability. In his first three years 
as Mayor, he restored New York’s 
tottering credit; put through gigantic 
construction projects with New Deal 
aid; ignored- widespread howls and 
refused to meet the violence of New 
York’s continual strikes with danger- 
ous police interference; was deaf to 
left-wing pleas that he stop pinching 
pennies in his administration ‘of relief; 
and did a dozen other things which 
won him general support. His first 
election in 1934 was undoubtedly due 
to the shocking exposures of Tam- 
many graft made by Judge Samuel 
Seabury. His second election two 
weeks ago was just as clearly due to 
the fact that he has been a good mayor. 

As the only man in history to de- 
feat Tammany’s Democratic machine 
twice, LaGuardia commands vast re- 
spect from politicians of all parties. 
Already, he is being mentioned as a 
possible Presidential candidate in 1940 
(see page 3). As a boy, he wanted 
to be a jockey, then a baseball player, 
then a prize-fighter, but lately he has 
expressed no ambitions except to be 
Mayor of New York. The only indi- 
cations about which way he may turn 
are late-burning lights in City Hall. 
They seem to say that the Mayor of 
New York is too busy being Mayor 
of New York to think about being 
anything else. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Oyster Stew 


With the “R” months back on the 
calendar and the oyster season in full 
swing, many housewives are finding 
that they can partially solve the high- 
cost-of-meat problem by serving an 
occasional oyster stew. While there 
are many ways of preparing this 
popular and “filling” dish, one recipe 
that has pleased many palates follows: 

For an oyster stew that is not all 
“stew” and few oysters, these in- 
gredients are needed for each person 
to be served: one-half pint oysters, 
one-half pint rich milk, one _ table- 
spoon butter, one teaspoon finely chop- 
ped celery and salt to season. 

Place the oysters, butter, celery and 
salt in a stewing pan and bring to a 
boil. Meanwhile, heat the milk in a 
double boiler. When the oysters have 
reached the boiling point (but no 
more) and the milk is hot, put the 
oysters in a large bowl] and pour the 
hot milk over them (many cooks spoil 
their oyster stews by cooking the 
oysters and milk together). Serve hot. 


Week's Hints 


@ Never hang silk hose over the 
radiator or next to any hot surface. 

@ Time and fuel will be saved if 
escalloped mixtures are baked in shal- 
low, wide dishes or pans. 

G A large shaker containing six 
parts salt to one part pepper and kept 
on the stove will save steps when 
seasoning cooking foods. 
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A Three Days’ Cough 
Is Your Danger Signal 


No matter how many medicines you 
have tried for your cough, chest cold, or 
bronchial irritation, you can get reliet 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel the 
germ-laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion, 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained from 
the vefy first bottle. Creomulsion is one 
word—not two, and it has no hyphen in 
it. Ask for it plainly, see that the name 
on the bottle is Creomulsion, and you'll 
get the genuine product and the relief 
you want. (Adv.) 


QUILT PIECES 2re=4 new 
large prints, 
fast oclere, 2 pounds (l5yds.) only 
= Pius few cents peemaee., 
. Beautiful silks or velvets, 2 
Pounds, $1.00 plus postage. 
10 spools sewing thread free 
a with each order (Give num- 
ber and color) Sent COD 


Jay Cee Remnant Co. 
Desk 32, MARION, ft. iL. 


I show you how to greatly 
increaseprofits, start your 
—_ business, or secure @ 

good job in a big poultry 


gant, I train you at home in spare time quickly. ‘% how you 

latest methods. Give you facts worth wpe Se your- 

sel or employer. My home-study course used by t sands. 

$2- e book, ‘‘How to Raise Poultry for Profit’’ comes toyou 
FREE. Write today: HARRY M. LAMON, t- 

Poultry Institute, Dept. 521-A, Adams Center, N. Y¥. 


COFFEE ROUTES PAYING $5 $60 


National y needs more men at once to make 


AUTO- DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an eupert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. 1c cost to you is 
y your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 


AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 
Name Put On FREE 3§ 


a? Will give you 10 easy-writi 
beautiful pencils in assorted 
with YOUR NAME on—FOR selli 4 
boxes R ROSEBUD Salve at25c per box. Order 4 salve 
Bend No Money. Rosebud Perfume Co, BoxN, Wood sbore, md. 


STORIES 
WANTED poems. soncs 


r Immediate Cons: d Poems to 


COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Ltd., Dept. J- 4 Toronto, Can. 
IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY 


Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers. 
WASH 


reasonable. We 


write: NASH 


All kinds wanted. ENCLOSE $i 
analysis fee. We report prom ° 
$587A Cabanne Ave., St,Louis, 
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mmediately 
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today sure 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

en / L178, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Py Rush without charge ( 1) 32- 

e book with list of U. 8. Gov- 


Tiisent Jobs. (2) Tell me how 
to qualify for one. 
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ASTHMA 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 
asthma and fever 


Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattie, Washington 















After suf- 
fering more than 
years from chronic 
Bronchitis 4 discovered a 
oe which quickly relie 
‘ing bronchial spasms. It goes right 
to the cunt of the the tr trouble. Checks constant at 
difficult breathing. Write for FREE TRIAL offer 
REV. J. J. RICHARDS, Dept. 23, HARPS . OHIO 


CRYSTALS of 14 Mineral p Lo CENTS 
* T GALLON SIZE. 89 Postpaid 





Mineral Water. 
Bit TraReTT " NEnad. walls, TEXAS 
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ells 
weak feet. It’s FREE 
MEEFRER ARCH SUPPORT CO. .. . 197 Lewis Sidg., Salom, Va. 


Stomach Trouble? 


Red Caps, a physician’s prescription for liver, 


aid nature in 


THEN, take 

gall-bladder, indigestion and constipation. Send for free 
sample. Sold exclusively by The John Harvey Drug Co., 
4 West Vernor Highway, Detroit, Mich. Established 1861. 


“‘Medical Needs” wit 


Valuable catalog FRE 00 modern items. 
VITAL PRonucts ©. HOBOKEN, N. 4. 


Man Can Now 
Talk With God 


Says Noted Psychologist 


“A new and revolutionary religious 
teaching based entirely on the misunder- 
stood sayings of the Galilean Carpenter, 
and designed to show how we may find, 
understand and use the same identical 
power which Jesus used in performing His 
so-called Miracles,” is attracting world- 
wide attention to its founder, Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson, noted Psychologist, author and 
lecturer. 

“Psychiana,” this new psychological re- 
ligion, believes and teaches that it is today 
possible for every normal human being, 
understanding spiritual law as Christ un- 
derstood it, “to duplicate every work that 
the Carpenter of Galilee ever did”—it be- 
lieves and teaches that when He said, “the 
things that I do shall ye do also,” He 
meant what He said and meant it literally 
to all mankind, through all the ages. 

Dr. Robinson ~<a pr epared a 6000 word 
treatise on “Psychiana,” in which he tells 
about his long search for the Truth, how 
he finally came to the full realization "of an 
Unseen Power or force “so dynamic in 
itself that all other powers and forces 
fade into insignificance beside it”—how he 
learned to commune directly with the 
Living God, using this mighty, never-fail- 
ing power to demonstrate health, happi- 
ness and financial success, and how any 
normal being may find and use it as Jesus 
did. He is now offering this treatise free 
to every reader of this magazine who 
writes him. 

If you want to read this “highly interest- 
ing, revolutionary and fascinating story of 
the discovery of a great Truth,” just send 

our name and address to Dr. Frank B. 
obinson, 402-11th Street, Moscow, Idaho. 
It will be sent free’ and postpaid without 
cost or obligation, Write the Doctor today. 
—Copyright, 1935, Dr. Frank B. Robinson. 














MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 

Stand-In (United Artists): In the 
Hollywood vernacular, a stand-in is a 
person of the same build and complex- 
ion as a star and who takes the star’s 
place on a set while cameras are 
focused and lights adjusted. In “Stand- 
In,” United Artists studio not only 
glorifies these unknown heroes and 
heroines of-the screen but also pokes 
fun at another Hollywood studio— 
Colossal Pictures Inc. Neediess to 
say, Colossal, with its inebriated pro- 
ducer, its extravagant and tempera- 
mental foreign director and its schem- 
ing and untalented woman star, is 
purely a product of the imagination— 
the fertile imagination of Clarence 
Budington Kelland, author of “Mr. 
Deeds Goes To Town.” Since Colossal 
might be mistaken for any Hollywood 





Joan Blondell “Stood-In” For a Star 


studio—even United Artists itself— 
producer Walter Wanger has been 
careful to indicate that the ribbing is 
not to be taken seriously. Consequent- 
ly, there are plenty of laughs when a 
bespectacled efficiency expert (Leslie 
Howard) goes to Hollywood to 
straighten out Colossal’s muddled af- 
fairs. Joan Blondell, who plays a 
stand-in for star Marie Shelton, final- 
ly convinces him that there is a more 
human side to the problem than the 
balance sheet would indicate. Hum- 
phrey Bogart plays the producer and 
Alan Mowbray the foreign director. 
As an original and first rate comedy, 
“Stand-In” is a credit to the industry 
that it ridicules. 

Live, Love and Learn (M-G-M): Dur- 
ing the time Robert Montgomery, as a 
promising young artist, and Rosalind 
Russell, as his society-girl wife, live 
and love in a one-room garret studio, 
this picture is at least mildly enter- 
taining. But when, after Montgomery’s 
sudden rise to fame, Miss Russell 
learns that her husband has a nasty 
streak of snobbishness in his other- 
wise pleasant make-up, the picture, as 


Pathfinder 


well as their marriage, goes haywire. 
From a slapstick comedy it suddenly 
turns into a grim tragedy all about lost 
ideals. Even the happy-go-lucky 
friend of the couple, Robert Benchley, 
finally has his humor submerged b) 
all the woe that engulfs the second 
half of the picture. Almost worth the 
price of admission is the one short 
scene in which Benchley stoops to 
kiss Miss Russell’s hand and ends up 
kissing the floor. 


* * 


The Barrier (Paramount): Although 
competent players lend their talent: 
to “The Barrier,” it is old Mothe: 
Nature herself who steals the show. 
Her snow-capped mountains and he: 
sun-speckled forests seldom have been 
shown off before the camera more ef- 
fectively. Far less effective than the 
part played by Mother Nature in the 
picturization of Rex Beach’s story of 
the Klondike gold rush, are those por- 
trayed by Leo Carrillo, Jean Parker, 
James Ellison, Otto Kruger and Rober! 
Barrat. They have conventional role 
in a conventional melodrama. Barra( 
is a fur trader who has fled to Alask:» 
with the daughter of his former sweet- 
heart. The supposition that the gir! 
(Miss Parker) is his own half-breed 
daughter becomes the barrier to he: 
marriage with army lieutenant Elli- 
son. The double murder of Barrat an: 
the girl’s real father, the villainous Mr. 
Kruger, finally brings out the truth 
Carrillo, as a gay trapper, has the leas! 
conventional and the most appealing 
role in the picture. “The Barrier,” 
beneath its disguise of beautiful scen 
ery, is nothing more than the type 
of “thriller” the kids go to see on 
Saturday afternoon. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


are probably not worth an even mon 
ey bet at present. 

In the tiny coterie of Senate Re 
publicans, Presidential material is 
sparse indeed. Only three now seem 
worthy of much consideration. Two 
of them were elected to the Senate fo: 
the first time last year—Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts and H 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire. 
Both are less than 40 years old anid 
both are politically ambitious enough 
to be hard workers. Lodge has th: 
more attractive political personality, 
but Bridges has had more political ex 
perience. The 1940 nomination would 
mean an up-hill fight for either man 

The best single bet now seems to be 
another Senator—Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg of Michigan. Energetic, tart- 
tongued and 53, Vandenberg has had 4 
better press than almost any other 
Republican during the past year o! 
so, His chief liability is a suspicio: 
in many minds that he actually is no! 
many shades more liberal than Hoo 
ver or Landon. If Vandenberg car 
erase this belief in time and convinc: 
his party that his popular appeal wil! 
be sufficient to dim the New Deal's 
luster, he may emerge triumphan' 
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from the next Republican convention. 

The extreme paucity of Presidential 
talent within the G. O. P. was never 
better demonstrated than during the 
discussions of the recent New York 
City elections (PATHFINDER, Nov. 
13). The eagerness with which some 
‘epublicans grasped at Thomas E, 
Dewey, Manhattan’s new District At- 
torney, was astounding. Martin, for 
instance, enthused: 

“Tom Dewey is the bright hope of 
the party at this point. He is a lead- 
pipe cinch for Governor of New York 
in 1938. You know as well as I do 
that any Republican Governor of New 
York who does a pretty good job is 
going to be the Republican nominee 
for the presidency.” 

Dewey has indeed some valuable 
assets. Just 35, he is personable, hard- 
working and honest. His smashing 
victory in New York was a real polit- 
ical triumph. But it will take hard 
work to convince New York that he 
can govern the state after only a year 
as Manhattan’s “D, A.” It will be even 
harder to convince the country that 
he can manage the gigantic task of 
President a bare three years after his 
lirst election to public office. 

Another “white hope” from New 
York is Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia 

see page 18). In many eyes, the 
“Little Flower” would be an ideal suc- 
cessor to Roosevelt. His promoters, 
who include such substantial powers 
in the Republican party as William 
\llen White, argue that LaGuardia is 
sympathetic enough toward New Deal 
objectives to catch popular fancy and 
to pick up the job of running the 
country where Roosevelt left off. In 
addition, they insist, he is the type of 
honest, practical administrator who 
could “mop up” errors and loose ends 
bequeathed him by the New Deal. Two 
large obstacles loom ahead of the 
Gotham mayor—(1) an urban man of 
foreign parentage, he might not be 
able to win sufficient support in rural 
eas, and (2) it would be a difficult 
task to persuade the old-guard still in 
the G. O, P. saddle to yield the nomi- 
ation to such a political hybrid. 

On the Democratic side of the fence, 
the problem of men is one of narrow- 
ing down a large field. No one knows 
whether Roosevelt will buck the two- 

rm tradition. 

All sorts of other names have been 

ientioned—militantly liberal Senator 
‘Obert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin; 

lealistic Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace; Irish, pro-labor 
Governor Frank Murphy of Michigan; 
hot-headed, ex-Republican Governor 
George H. Earle of Pennsylvania; 
nowy-haired U, S. Commissioner to 
the Philippines Paul V. McNutt. Rash 
ideed would be the prophet who 
ould pick one name from this list 
r from other possible coutenders. 

ISSUES: An even cloudier globe for 
he political crystal-gazer to fathom 


t If Dewey were elected in 1940, he would become 
© youngest man ever to enter the White House. The 
cord is now held by Theodore Roosevelt, who suc- 
eded McKinley at the age of 42. The youngest man 
er to be elected to the Presidency was Grant, who 
is 46. The oldest President was William Henry Har- 
son, 68, who died less than two months after his 
auguration. The Constitution prevents any man 
s than 35 years old from becoming President. : 


is that of 1940’s issues. It is entirely 
possible that a single turn of history’s 
wheel—war, depression, death of a 
leading political figure—might befog 
all the issues which now seem so vital. 
Only on the assumption that the status 
quo will retain its shape for another 
three years can any guesses be made. 

If the next three years raise no new 
major problems, Democrats of 1940 
will naturally employ record-pointing 
campaign tactics. They will highlight 
steady increases in national income, 
persistent improvement in the farmer’s 
lot, marked advances for labor. They 
will insist that the party which insti- 
tuted reforms is best qualified to make 
them work in the future. 

Unless it is aided by some national 
crisis which can be laid at the New 
Deal’s door, the G. 0. P.’s job will be 
considerably harder. The threats to 
personal liberties they find in the New 
Deal will make smail impression un- 
less there is concrete evidence to back 


International 


Young Lodge Is a G. O. P. “White Hope” 


them up. Since nearly everyone agrees 
that it will never be possible to junk 
New Deal policies completely, the Re- 
publicans will have the task of con- 
vincing the electorate that “we can do 
the same things, but we can do them 
better.” The party will find strong 
talking-points in Democratic budget- 
ary deficits, labor unrest and business 
recessions—unless the Democrats suc- 
ceed in curing these ills. 

In all the thunder of debate to be 
dinned into American ears between 
now and 1940, one issue will probably 
be paramount. Simply, it is this: 

Shall America moderate economic 
reforms, taking the chance that. they 
are now sufficient to ward off future 
disaster, in an effort to make certain 
that personal freedom will not be en- 
dangered; or shall America push such 
reforms, risking impairment of per- 
sonal liberties through increased gov- 
ernmental regulation, in an effort to 
insure itself against future catastro- 
phes like the Great Depression? 

That is the question the nation’s 
voters will be called upon to answer, 
not only in 1938 and 1940, but in all 
probability for many years to come. 
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| The most excruciating pains of Petgsice Rheumatism, Ar- 


thritis, Gout, Lambago, Neura uscles and Joints’ give 
way like magic under this far- -L. Rattlesnake Oil com- 
»0und ointment. Nothing in all the world is in as high 
avor for pain relief as Rattlesnake Oil Compound. If you 
follow the simple directions carefully even the first ap- 
plication gives relief in the most stubborn cases. 


SEND NO Action now brings quick relief. 


Order now by postcard or tele- 

postman only $1.00, plus postage on arrival. 

f ‘net At Pe after using half of jar, return balance and 
get your dollar back. 


THE RATTLESNAKE PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 1011 Coral Gables, Fla. 


CATARRH or SINUS 


| IRRITATION DUE TO NASAL CONGESTION 


CHART FREE! 


Hawking—stuffed up nose 
. catarrhal bad breath ... Sinus headaches caus- 
ed by nasal congestion. Send post card or letter for 
New Treatment Chart and Money Back Offer. 40,000 
Druggists sell Hall's Catarrh Medicine. 
@th year in business . . . Write today! 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. X, TOLEDO, O. 


Lodestone $1 per pair 


Cc ards, Dice, Inks, Charms, ete. Catalog 
“S FREE. 6th and 7th Books of Moses $i. 
D. SMYTHE CO., Bex 15, Newark, Me. 


STOP Your Rupture 


Why suffer with that rupture? Learn 

about my Appliance for reducible rup- W 

ture. ‘Automatic air cushion — 4 orries! 
thousands of men, women and children No obnoxious springs 
or hard pads. No salves or plasters. Sent on trial to prov 
it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write 

for confidential information sent free in plain envelope. 
Brooks Company, 310-P State Street, Marshall, Michigan 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 


MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed for 
Laboratory Research. We supply breed- 
ers and buy the gung. Write today for 
FREE illustrated book. Research Seopi 
Corp., Dept.A-4, 2496 W. York St., Phila, 
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taticide recornmended by 
U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 1533} 
Ready-Mixed, 35¢ and 
$1.00; Powder, 75¢. All 
Druggists. Results or 
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Sold on Money 
Si-Noze Co.. 203 N. Wabash Ave., Dept.96, Chicage, um. 





ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthriffs—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. 
209-L Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


HELP for “ 
HIGH BLOOD 


Pressure Sufferers 


Thousands of High Blood Pressure Sufferers the 
country over are using ALLIMIN Essence of 
Garlic Parsley Tablets with highly satisfactory 
results. The regular and continued use of ALLI- 
MIN helps to lower the Blood Pressure, to keep 
it lower and to relieve associated distressing symp- 
toms such as headaches and dizziness. ALLIMIN 
Tablets are tasteless—odorless—and guaranteed 
absolutely free from dangerous drugs. Liberal 
size package only 50c. Large, economy size only 
$1.00. At all good drug stores everywhere. Ask for 
them by name and insist on getting the genuine 
ALLIMIN. For FREE booklet by eminent doctor, 
write Van Patten Co., 54 W. Illinois St., Chicago. 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Home ;—— Heals 
many old leg sores caused by leg congestion, 
varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
pe cost for trial if it fails to show results 


10 days. Describe the cause of your 
BOOK. 





trouble and get a FREE 
DR. P. ASON VISCOSE COMPANY, 
140 N. Dearborn St.. Chicago, nL 
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DENTAL 
60 DAY TRIAL—Perfect Fit PERV 
Guaranteed or Money Refunded. su jeeeee 


FALSE TEETH CLEANED and POLISHED 


Stains and deposits removed. Original $1.00 

lustr ed. Porow 
ra tly aealed with glossy finish. Hail Teeth Today! 
ORADENTAL LABORATORIES, iInc., 

P. GO. Box 1202 Dept. 10, GARY, INDIANA 


PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Magic Squares 


A magic square is any square con- 
taining a series of numbers so ar- 
ranged that the numbers in any row, 
column or diagonal add up to the same 
total. The simplest square of this 
kind is made by arranging the first 
nine numerals in a 
nine-block square 
so those numbers 
in each horizontal, 
vertical and di- 
agonal row will 
total just 15. This 
is done by placing 
the numbers 2, 7, 
6 in the first row; 
9, 5, 1 in the second, and 4, 3, 8 in the 
third row. But there is no limit to 
the size of the square. Magic squares 
can also be made with fractions and 
even mixed number. 

A most unusual “magic square” is 
that shown in the accompanying 
sketch. In this 16-block square the 
numbers one and eight are used in a 
series of combinations in such a way 
that the sum of the numbers in any 
horizontal, vertical or diagonal row is 
19,998. Add them and see. But that 
is not all. Turn the magic square 
upside down and they will still add 
up to the same total. What is more, 
hold the square before a mirror while 
you do your adding and the result 
will be the same—19,998. 








Brain Teaser 


On how many nights could a trio 
(different each night) be selected for 
guard duty from a group of 15 Chinese 
soldiers? How many times, under 
such conditions, would Private Yang, 
one of the 15, be on guard duty? An- 
swer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s: It would 
have taken one man 110 days to do 
the digging job. 
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Smiles 


Willie—Please, Teacher, what did I 
learn today? 

Teacher—Why, Willie, what a pe- 
culiar question! 

Willie—Well, that’s what they’ll ask 
me when I get home. 


Lola—I’m the happiest ever. I’m 
going to marry the man I want. 

Lulu—Pooh! That’s nothing to the 
joy of marrying the man everybody 
else wants! 
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15 DAYS TRIAL 


FOR READING, DISTANCE OR BOTH 


No costly examinations or bothersome 
compound prescriptions. 


FREE EYE TESTER—SEND NO MONEY 


Send your name, address and age to 


ST. LOUIS SPECTACLE HOUSE 
Dept. 20-0, 6233 Delmar Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Write For FREE TRIAL / 


You don’t pay a cent unless you’re helped. If you 
— from Asthma Paroxysms, from coughs, gasp- 
wheezing—write quick for daring FREE TRIAL 
of = relief. Inquiries from so-called 

**hi especially invited. Write 
_NAGOR. 7 7215 St State Life Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
* HILL BROS., BoxP, SALIDA, COLO. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate a land acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidne: 
r 


and blad sufferers send for FREE trial package. 
amazi results. Endorsed by Guotees. 
PROST PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2, Miami, Oklahom Miami, Oklahoma 


FREE TRIAL 


Epilepsy (Fits) sufferers can now secure ab- 
solutely without cost, a trial bottle of Lepso. 
Many users Say this medicine has proved suc 
cessful in relieving attacks. Write for FREE 
Maer today. 

M. LEPSO, E. Wright St., Milwaukee, Wisc 


Leg § Sores (Bad Bad Tinea) 
Enize Eee ta siesthegr sanengaone 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 8 mos. —McCall’s Magazine, +3. 
—American Fruit —Modern Romances, 
Grower, 2 yrs. —Open Road (Boys) Ist mes 
—Breeder’s Gazette, —Parent's Magazine, 
2 


-_ Pictoriai Review, 1 
> —Pictor eview, 1 yr. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. __ponitry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 
—Successful Farming, 2 yrs 
—Trce Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


or substitution jn the list of magazines 
Magazines MUST all go to one address 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON 
D. C. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 








2 yrs. 
—Household Magazine, 
2 yrs. 


No cha 
permitt 
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See op page two. 


ASTROLOGY 


LOVE—HAPPINESS—-SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
tions answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
date, for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Box 911, Chi oO. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exch . Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ADDRESS POSTCARDS SENT YOU PREPAID. Earn- 
ings paid weekly. Details Free. Write Dorothea 
Cosmetics, (P), Hynes, California. 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME. Spare time. Na- 
tional advertiser. Pay weekly. Easy work. Every- 
thing furnished. App Premium, G. P. O. Box 
31-AGB Brooklyn, 

ADDRESS COSMETIC SAMPLES at home. National 
advertiser. Spare time, easy work. Pay weekly. 
Eveaveas popes. Rome, Box 55-AEA, Varick 
tation, N. Y. C, 


EARN GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
Experience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 

Home. Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide Dis- 
butors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 98. 
TO $12 WEEKLY—Address and mail free samples 
for national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 
iandise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 

WE PAY CASH IN ADVANCE for addressing cards 
at home. a free. Vita-Yeast, 561-JA Main, 

iartford, 

‘ DDRESS FoRTGARDS. We pay 2c per card. Every- 
thing supplied. Particulars Free. Elaine Co., (K) 
ecatur, Tilinois. 





FROG RAISING 


2AISE FROGS!”’ We buy! Good prices year round! 
‘Start small pond. Free book shows sketch. Amer- 
in Fr Canning. (145-W). NewOrleans, Louisiana. 


GEORGIA PECANS 


GEORGIA PAPER SHELL PECANS—Peanuts, Syrup, 
Hams. Write—Southern Pecan Co., Quitman, Ga. 


INSTRUCTION 


WANTED—Men-women, age 18-50, qualify for Gov- 
ernment Position. Start, $105-$175 month. Write, 
Immediately. Instruction Service, 260, St. Louis, Mo. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 
ED. Patented or Un- 














INVENTIONS 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ght, St. Louis. Mo. 


MALE HELP WANTED 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 


Pree yf to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 
a day rience unnecessary. Valuable 
‘emonsteating ¢ equipment, actual samples Pree. . J. 
iraves, Pres.. 1300 Harrison, Dept. Y-918. Chicago. 
MEDICAL 
PERSONAL NEEDS.”’ Men, Women. Get this valu- 
. alle Free catalog now! Vital Products-P, Hoboken, 


SAPE, INEXPENSIVE, HOME REMEDY cured me of 
arthritis. Formula $1.00. William Deck, Chow- 
hilla, California. 


NURSERY STOCK 








rieties. se ond “% ~ Trees low as 5c. 
vines 3¢. ergreens 25c. Catalog Free. 
Benton Doanty os. Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas. 


OLD STAMPS & ENVELOPES WANTED 


WILL PAY $200.00 for 1911 Vinfiz stamp. $85.00 to 
$1000.00 for certain 1924 lc stamp. Send 5c for 

Large Iustrated Folder showing Amazing Prices paid. 
rnon Baker, 444-PF-11, Elyria, Ohio. 


$3.50 Truss FREE w:.., 


now oF ever you this truss just for 
which gives “instant relief 




















s ROOFLESS PLATES 


the POINT SUCTION FEATURE 


FPeatherweight—No gagging— 
Natural Taste—Holds Better. 
Speakers, like the 
mgue room, clearer 
‘south. All forms false teeth 
—by mail—as low as $9.75. 
60 day trial. FREE catalog, 
mpression material and sample. pene 
HOD LAB., 1956 Hod Williams Bidg., T , FLA. 


DON’T BE CUT 
pmLes Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 








for pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 

he day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C13 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 











Mrs. Noorich—My dear, this afternoon 
I tried one of those lovely newfangled mud 
packs. By the way, what do you think 
of mud as a beautifier? 

‘Mrs. Goldreck—Well, 
much for the turtle. 


it hasn’t done 





Mother-in-law—Why don’t you and 
Nellie stop scrapping? A man and his 
wife should be as one. 

Hankins—But we really are 10. 

Mother-in-law—How’s that? 

Hankins—Well, in Nellie’s 
she’s the one and I’m the naught. 


mind 


Janey—Mother, when people are in 
mourning, do they wear black pajamas 
and black night gowns? 

Mother—No, dear, of course not. 

Janey—But don’t they feel just as 
sad at night as they do in the daytime? 


Mrs. Duff—Some things go without 
saying. 

Duff—Yes, my dear, but your tongue 
isn’t one of them. 


Boss (storming)—You’re fired! 
Stenog—Fired. How you talk, 
supposed they sold slaves. 


— 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts in in applying for patents. 

a risk delay in patenting your invention. Send 

or model for instructions or write for new 48- 

| =p Ri yO booklet, “Patent Guide for the gy « 
for preliminary information. mand ym: 

ful, Cainent service. Clarence A. O’Brien an fayman 


. Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
SPLIT-SECOND SERVICE!—Pictures 





returned the 


rints 25c coin. Sixteen 
tiful enlargements from roll only 25c. 
Rolls develo; Free!—prints enlarged to 3x4, only 
4c each. American Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional] enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. ys Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wis. 
ROLLS DEVELOP 
ment of each 7 


e Print and One Enlarge- 
ure 25c Trial. Reprints 20 for 25c. 
Skrudiland, 6968-57 George, Chicago. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Iil. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 





BIG MONEY in poultry this yeear. Read Poultry 

Tribune, the big monthly magazine that tells how 

a poultry sers make money. The only poultry 

ne operating its own exper mental farm. Five 

years $1.00, one year trial Poultry Tribune, 
Dept. C64, Mount Morris, Ml. 


tute, t. TKL3, Was 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 


te 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
GET “HOW TO WRITE SONGS” by famous Broad- 
way composer and free Rhyming Dictionary. Song- 
writers Institute, 1234-G Broadway, NYC. 
TOBACCO 
LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four pcunds, aranteed and postpaid, 
$1.00, Riverside Ranch. 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
WRITERS 


WANTED: Manuscripts for sale to New York o's. 
lishers, producers. Write for preys. 

















School of Writing, 20-31 W. 60th St. 
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If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
5. Rice, Inc., 58N Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine sample bottle of 
Lymphol and full particulars of the amaz- 
ing Support with which Lymphol is used 
for control of reducible Rupture that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom 
to thousands who have suffered for years. 


No matter how bad the rupture, if reduci- 
bie, how long you have had it, or how hard 
to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and stout or have a large Rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 


You can test this combined Method for re- 
ducible Rupture for 15 days. If not satisfac- 
tory, return it. W. 8S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main 

t., Adams, N. Y. Write today. 


PROSTATE: RECTAL. 
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DEVINE BROS. CLINIC 


“SALINA, 80x67 KANSAS 





teats Stomach Ills 
treat (aused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. 

Hundreds report they were saved 
from expensive operations. Learn all about 
this amazing inexpensive home treatment. 
Pain relieved from the start. No rigid or 
liquid diet. This valuable booklet sent FREE 
with information as to guaranteed trial offer, 
TWIN CITY VON CO., Dept. 236, St. Paul, Minn. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 





unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 


PROSTATE SUFFERERS 


Let me tell you how I com- 
CURED MYSELF of Painful Prostate Giand 
with a few e home treatments, at practically 
no cost. No drugs, icine or electricity! Write today. 
W. B. IRONS, 2108 Payne Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


if You Are Poisoned by 


URIC ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


is Uric Acid in your blood causing “Arthri- 
tis;” stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic 
pains; neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? “Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? Skin itchy? 
No “pep”? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 


(Regular Prescription Quantity) 

For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 

We will give urie acid sufferers who send this 
advertisement, home address and ten cents (stamps 
or coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with DIET and 
other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No C. O. D 
Only one bottle given same person, family or ad- 
dress. Sold since 1892. 

This advt. and 10 cents must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Offer MP-11 EAST HAMPTON, CONN, 





ma 








Can You Find the 
Qui NTUPLETS 7 


to— 


Win'2500° 


or Packard Sedan 


Have you keen eyes? Look sharply at the ador- 
able faces. Can you tell the marked differences 
—and pick out the fivethat look exactly alike? Try 
to find the quintuplets; write their numbers in 


and $1,250°° Cash! 


ing a cash value of over $2,000.00! Truly, this is a 
great opportunity. Don’t delay'a minute; mail the 
coupon today! 


SEND YOUR ANSWER QUICK! 


the coupon, mail today, and get the wonderful, 
sensational! opportunity to win a Packard 8 
meg Sedan and $1,250.00cash, or $2,500.00 
all cash. Think of the glorious thrill of winning a 


Just think what you could do with all that money, if 
first prize winner! We are a reliable concern, trans- 
acting business throughout the United States, and 
: t we are going to pay out this wonderful fortune in 
beautiful Packard Sedan; and having $1,250.00 in celebration of our tenth anniversary in business. The 
extra cash if you act promptly and win the first grand whole world seems different when you're rich. Turn 

rize! ary you get a great opportunity to win all your glorious dreams into realities. Remember, 

2,500.00 if you prefer money. Second Grand Prize, $2,500.00 cash will go a long, long way. Make up your 
a Chevrolet De Luxe 1937 an or $750.00 cash. Reach 
Third Grand Prize, a Ford V-8 1937 Sedan or $600.00 
cash. Besides, there are 100 other grand prizes total- 


SEND NO MONEY-=-Just Mail Coupon 


mind right now that you are going to succeed. 
out for this GREAT REWARD; make it yours! Send 
the coupon today! 


<——s~ 
A 


Remember, send NO money with the coupon. Just 
see if you can find the quintuplets, the five you think 
are the ones who look alike, mark their numbers in 
the coupon below and mail today. Look at the faces 
carefully. Glance at the hair-Bows, collars, see whether : — - 
they are of the same style, color, etc. That's only a hint. any ey Now you may too! What a foe 4 — it will 


Others have already been awarded big cash prizes in 
similar distributions of cash by other i 
Henry Stoll, N. Y.; Anny Menzi, N. Y.; Mrs. D. Hayes, 
Pa.; Sister Agnelia, Ill.; Louisa Meyers, Ohio; Jennie 
Tyler, N. J.; and many others have won wonderful 


for YOU to realize YOUR life-time 


EveryPrizeWillBe Paid Promptly! 


We are paying out $6,000.00—the first grand prize of 
$2,500. ver 100 separate other grand prizes, and 
thousands of dollars in s al cash awards. You, too, 
may share in this oa istribution of cash. You take 
absolutely no risk; it oy oe a poteme stamp to send g 
; a , . your answer, or a penny if you paste the coupon on a 

Imagine yourself picking outa beautiful 8-cylinder post card and mail to us, then, according to our anni- 

Packard 120 Sedan from your local dealer at our versary plan, you will get this emesing opportunity. All 

expense, and also getting a Certified Check for $1,250.00 — must paid, and WILL P. ome, 

extra cash, or $2,500.00 all in cash, if you act promptly onestly and in full. In case of ties duplicate prizes i 

and win the big first grand prize. be awarded. That is our sincere guarantee. 


Answer Today— Select Your Prize Later You May Paste Coupon on Penny Postcard—Mail Quick! 


Remember, it pays to be prompt. 
Rush the coupon TODAY. 

Find the quintuplets, mail the coupon 

—— and later may tell us which 

= prefer to have if first gh winner: the 

ackard 120 Sedan and $1,250.00 Prompt- 


Bear in mind that the pictures of the quintuplets are 
alike, exactly in every detail. This is a challenge to your 

ers of observation. It is not as easy as you may be- 
ieve. Start now, find the quintuplets if you can. Mail 
the coupon right away and get the amazing oppor- 
tunity to win a big, marvelous award! 


Other Men and Women 


HAVE WON BIG PRIZES - 


we accept pwd decision. Hurry! Mark the 
numbers of the quintuplets in the ‘ate gees 
send the coupon right away, but send no 
money with your answer. There are over 100 
Grand Prizes. Be prompt, and if named first 
: F prize ueee, yee et the Packard 120 Sedan 
ness Prize, or $2,500.00 all in cash. You get and $1,250: » or $2,500.00 all cash if 
your own choice—you are the sole judge— you prefer. 


ADDRESS YOUR ANSWER TO — 


Nannette 


560 W. Randolph Street, Dept. 13-E, Chicago, Ml. 


THE QUINTUPLETS ARE NUMBERS: 


ied Be te ad 


ES See oe i daeocesouna otal aS ee “i 


$1,250.00 CASH 
Address ............ docbbbnccabesibenabeocdincsscecsiesccuned 


FOR PROMPTNESS 





